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One Thousand 
Before 


NCE upon a time there was a squirrel, who 

after many years of living and running around 

a revolving circular cage, escaped at last to his 
tive woods. 

It was harvest time and the trees were filled with 
ts. “Hurrah”, said the squirrel, “here is oppor- 
nity all about me. I-must get going and store up 
od for the winter.” 

He stretched luxuriously in the autumn sun and 
ide a few easy practice jumps. But weakened 
ym years of running in circles, he soon tired. In 
ite of the fact that he was hungry and resolved to 
3d himself and provide for the future, he just had 
rest, or so he thought. 

This tired old squirrel lay down at the foot of an 
k tree and went to sleep. The leaves fell; the 
nds blew; the snow came and buried that weary 
nner, and he starved to death. 

Once upon a time there was a liberal church 
llowship, in a prosperous land of peace, running 
ound and around in a beautiful, select ideological 
ge where one and all could go from humanism to 
eism and back without really going anywhere. 
War and suffering and human need have smashed 
at cage. Universalism stands free and unconfined 

a world of oppertunity and danger and desperate 
sed. Universalism is men and women freely joined 
fellowship with a common purpose to build the 
od life, to find and to do the will of God as only 
ee men and women can. 

Universalism now has a positive program of ser- 
ce, education, and church extension to “express 
3 ethic of brotherhood. This program can grow 
id increase in its service to the world only as our 
embetship grows. Members, faithful for many 
“ars, grow old and die each year. Others move 
way. Still others lose courage and drop away. 
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No. 1 


New Members 
Easter 


These must be replaced. 

Merely replacing the lost members is not enough. 
To do this only, is but to go back to the revolving 
cage. We must grow! 

And so, in 1952, we enter a campaign for one 
thousand new church members before Easter. After 
that we hope for another thousand new members 
before another Christmas time comes around. 

Tired liberals! Perish the thought. We are not 
squirrels. -We are free men and women in a world 
of danger and opportunity. 

Let’s go. 


OUT OF THESE ASHES 


ANG? fire can destroy the purpose which we serve.” 
So said the faculty members of the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence University as they 
surveyed the ruins of their building and its hard- 
won equipment, Wednesday morning, December 12. 

Students and friends pitched in and helped the 
faculty remove salvaged material and set up 
emergency quarters in Morrell House. Only one 
day was Jost from classes. 

In spite of inconvenience and anextra load on an 
already hard-worked faculty, the full educational 
program will be in operation by the time this is in 
print. 

The great purpose of the Theological School at 
St. Lawrence University—to produce young men 
and women of sound and loyal spirit and adequate 
training for religious leadership—continues to be 
realized in spite of disaster. 

The fiery destruction of Fisher Hall last month was 
a disaster of major proportions for all of American 
Universalism. The disaster, however, revealed the 
high caliber of both teachers and students. It will 
also reveal the loyalty and the high vision of 
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Universalists all over the land. For out of this 
disaster will arise a better school. From this ruin 
will rise a.more adequate building for the training 
of liberal ministéfs and directors of religious educa- 
tion. This is so because when Universalists are 
asked (as they will be soon) they will give generously 
to rebuild the school. 

On the steps of old Fisher Hall Ebenezer Fisher 
died after long years of uncomplaining sacrificial 
service. In Fisher Hall, Isaac M. Atwood and 
Henry Prentis Forbes gave the best years of their 
lives. In Fisher Hall, H. P. Morrell fired generations 
of theological students with prophetic zeal and de- 
votion to the common man. In Fisher Hall, Edson 
Russell Miles, by example, as well as precept, in- 
structed students in the graciousness and dignity 
of the pastoral office. To Fisher Hall, in spite of his 
heavy responsibilities as president of a college in 
desperate need of money, came often, as friend and 
counselor, that fine Christian gentleman of blessed 
memory, Richard Eddy Sykes. 

Fisher Hall is no more, but from its ruins will rise 
a memorial worthy of these immortal spirits and 
their heroic successors. 


THE BIG NEWS OF 1951 


ONE of the minor indoor sports of American 

newsmen and the news reading public is picking 
and reading about the alleged ten most important 
news stories of the year. By the time this is in print, 
“the big stories” will have been announced and 
discussed over many dinner tables as well as argued, 
with varying degrees of coherence, at numerous 
cocktail parties. 

One does not have to be much of a prophet to 
know in advance that one of the stories high- 
lighted will be the revelations of corruption in 
government. 

It’s big news when men in high offices of govern- 
ment are shown up as shoddy characters unworthy 
of the people’s trust. Yes, it is serious and sadden- 
ing, but just how big? 

There is bigger and better news in a nine line 
item on the back page of this morning’s paper. It 
recounts the induction of six volunteers into the 
Marine corps. We never saw the men and so we do 
not know a one of them. They have names of 
Italian, Jewish, and Irish origin. It is top news and 
goods news that these six, from diverse racial back- 
grounds, are willing to invest their lives in the safety 
of this land. On page thirty of the same morning 
paper is the picture of six patrolmen with whose 
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names are English, Irish and Slavic. These m 
were decorated for outstanding service beyond t 
call of routine duty. It is news of first importan 
that such men in every community are faithful 
their trust. 

Far back of ‘the headlines, buried often behif 
the want ads in every paper, items like this a 
peared daily in 1951. This is the big news: one hui 
dred and forty-nine millions and some thousands 
obscure and unknown citizen taxpayers demo 
strated both integrity and generousity, in spite 
inflation, uncertain future, and ordinary fami 
trials and tragedies. They cared for their familie 
they paid their bills and their taxes; they managt 
to give a little to community and foreign relief. 

This decency and generousity is the really b 
news of 1951. 

Perhaps the big news of 1952 will be the insisteni 
of John and Mary Taxpayer that men of high mor 
calibre be elected and appointed to positions | 
public trust. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBERAL 
CONFERENCE AT OXFORD THIS 
SUMMER 


THE 1952 Conference of the International 
sociation for Libera] Christianity and Religio 
Freedom will be held at Oxford, England, Augu 
12 through 17, next. An official delegation from T] 
Universalist Church of America is expected to 
present. Full announcement of the program af 
speakers will appear in our next number. 

American Universalists who are planning to I 
abroad this summer are all cordially invited to vis 
the conference. Your church is a constituent men 
ber of this organization. 

The IARF serves as the only primary means « 
communication and fellowship between the variou 
free churches scattered around the world. It also 
a bond of fellowship with liberal branches of othy 
world religions. The purpose of this organization” 
stated as: 

“To open and maintain communications wit 
free Christian groups in all lands who are striving © 
unite religion and liberty, and to increase fellowsh 
and co-operation among them. 

“To bring into closer union the historic iba 
churches, the liberal elements in all churches, ar 
isolated congregations and workers for religio: 
freedom. 

“To draw into the same fellowship other fr 
religious groups throughout the world which are 
essential agreement with our ways of thinking.” — 


The Christian Lead 


"he Message is the Method 


ngus H. MacLean 


This penetrating article is the text of the address given by Dr. 
MacLean at the Centennial Dinner of The Sabbath School Union, 
Boston, October 29. We are happy to meet the avalanche of re- 
quests for publication that came to our desk. E.H.L. 


HE struggle of method with message should be 

_ recognized as creative. Method is not merely 
‘© communicating instrument of wisdom, but the 
tal ingredient in it. Were I a little more daring, 
might call what I have to say the triumph of man 
7er his institutions, and even over his own formu- 
tion of the truth. Were I untactful to the point 
* recklessness, caring little whether or not I was 
isunderstood, I might call it the triumph of man 
ver his Gods. 

I usually let the typewriter do the first draft of 
hat I am to say. If my ghost writers, Smith and 
orona, seem to be too philosophical and a bit 
sckless, blame them. 

I believe this occasion has something to do with 

hundred years, and it’s very nice to have a 
undred years to play with when making any kind 
fa speech. They are of particular value to us on 
his ‘occasion as a means of showing what has 
appened and.is happening to us. 

A hundred years ago metaphysics (if you don’t 
now what that is, skip it), despite the advance of 
cientific method, still clouded some of the greatest 
xinds with its fog. Intellectual castles were built 
1 the air, founded upon something even less sub- 
tantial than air. When I tried, as a college student, 
9 study philosophy I concluded that I was just too 
umb to understand it. Only in recent years have 
seen that, for the most part, no one. understands 
philosophy except its creator. Anyway, philoso- 
hers found problems that had nothing to do with 
fe and worked out solutions for them that con- 
ributed nothing /o life. A hundred years ago the 
lements that were to be so fruitfully mixed in the 
erson of John Dewey had not yet found each 
ther; yet this man has come pretty close to proving 
hat metaphysics is as a colleague of mine loves to 
lefine it, “the systematic and logical misuse of a 
erminology specifically invented for that purpose”. 
n no more than half a century, Dewey has suc- 
essfully brought the challenge of human need to 
he human intellect, establishing the validity of 
ruth in its usefulness to man, rebuking the intel- 
ectual for enjoying the luxury of fruitless play in a 
netaphysical Heaven, demonstrating the essentially 
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creative nature of fruitful method. He has turned 
the’ intellectual from relishing tidbits of finality to 
developing a way to using the mind for the conquest 
of human problems. 


The Right and Duty to Question Basic 
Assumptions 


John Dewey was not alone in this endeavor 
although he holds a pre-eminent place in the move- 
ment. A hundred years ago Theodore Parker was 
closing a vigorous career dedicated to the recognition 
of human needs and nature in the formulation of 
theology. Here was a man so out of tune with his 
time that he even suffered repudiation at the hands 
of many of the Unitarian clergy and had difficulty 
in finding publishers. Anyone who thinks we make 
little progress had better look over titles recently 
released by the most courageous Beacon Press. 
Here was really begun the struggle of a theology to 
serve man with a theology dedicated exclusively to 
placating and pleasing an angry and inconsiderate 
God, the struggle to exact service to man from 
Deity. 

The battle then engaged is even now at its height. 
I have, previously, in this same building, character- 
ized any system of thought that will not allow the 
mind to question its basic accumptions, or the 
process by which it gains its supposed wisdom, as 
intellectual charletanism, and that indictment still 
stands, Our relatively small but highly significant 
group has turned its back forever upon any system 
that restricts and confines the mind, and in so 
doing has greatly broadened and deepened its own 
spiritual heritage. It has access to the inspiration 
of all great spirits, and it has brought imagination 
and art back to religion. We have use again for 
creative genius in every field, and are no longer 
imprisoned in primitive cosmologies, primitive 
religious notions, ancient psychology or medieval 
art. 

We have the right amd duty to explore heaven 
and earth to make them yield the richest possible 
life. This is called, by some folk, sinful egocentric- 
ity, but we have a right to think today that the 
mind closest to the path of truth is free. We share 
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the values and the spirit of the scientists in the 
realm of the demonstrable, beyond that we, of 
necessity, join the poet and the dramatist, the 
dreamer and the mystic. Thus reaching where man 
cannot grasp, we share what we experience rather 
than exacting assent to it from others. 

Man grew the Gods to serve his needs. That was 
his response to an objective reality to which man 
must respond, and it is fitting that he require their 
continued service. The moon served the desert 
traveler in the night, it served the shepherd pro- 
tecting his flocks from beasts, it was mysterious, 
and significant of the changing seasons that affected 
him so closely. It was inevitable that the moon 
should be worshiped, that, perhaps, it should be 
personalized. Then came the graven images of this 
god in shrines, and the exacting tribute to please 
the god. Then came priestcraft and the dos and 
don’ts of the cultus until man had no idea that his 
God had any relationship to the moon’s appeal and 
service to man. God is a facet of man’s response to 
a valid datum of reality, and don’t forget, the reality 
is still there and we must call it by some name. 
The point here is that we must not let the institu- 
tional flowering of our response to reality stand in 
the way of fresh confronting of that reality. 


The Study of Man 


One of the most suggestive ways of looking at 
what has begun to happen in the last hundred 
years is to give attention to the study of man. 
In the classical religious tradition, the student of 
man began with his eternal verities that determined 
once and for all what was good and what was bad. 
Measuring man with these yard sticks of the good 
and the bad, he found him to be, among other 
things, disobedient, ornery, and prone to deception, 
pride, leachery, adultery, and homocide, and to be 
altogether and hopelessly no good except as by the 
grace of God he was elected for heaven and induced 
to accept the moral and spiritual straight-jacket of 
his time. Looking at man moralistically, he was, 
of course, found to be consistently evil. One could 
only conclude that he was naturally so, born that 
way. But the student of man had it in his holy 
book that man was created in the image of God, so 
it followed logically that he had fallen from a state 
of innocence and grace, and so doomed us all. 
Something of the greatest consequence is a fact Dr. 
Sophie Fahs calls to mind in her forthcoming book 
which I have been privileged to read. The scheme 
of salvation based on this view of man was not 
salvation at all, for it sent men to heaven and hell, 
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as the poet says, in a ratio of about one to t 
There was no redemption of man, and, no uniot 
men even in eternity. Beginning, as the studest 
man did, these were the conclusions to which 
could come. The plan of salvation was a 
confessed failure. 

In the very recent years, largely through 
good graces, and the good works of archeologists 
psychologists, man is being studied in terms of 
needs and his nature. The effort is to answer 
question: “Under what conditions does man beco 
most completely human and most happy?” 
about us social scientists and, praises be, religion} 
too, are asking: “Under what conditions can de 
quent Johnnie find a socially acceptable pattern 
behavior?” ‘What kind of relationships do we ha 
to establish with a disturbed soul so that he 
rid himself of the guilt and frustration that 
destroying him?” “Under what conditions ¥ 
Jennie grow with the least threat to her health 
mind and spirit?’ And Sunday School teachi 
are asking, ““Why does Jimmie throw spitbal 
Why won’t he listen to those soul-saving ideas 
mine?” ‘Why doesn’t he love Jesus and/or Che 
ning and John Murray as I do?’ “Why does 
repudiate ideas I know to be good?’ These 
questions of the greatest consequence, questic 
that shake the foundations of the old theologi 
approach. 


Human Behavior Judges Human Relations 


The quest has already laid aside as useless t 
whole moralistic approach, and now out of ¢ 
Christian tradition comes the Amen of old sayin 
that have a new meaning for us. “Love yo 
enemies.” “Judge not.” “Neither do I conden 
thee.” Out of this effort man has begun to emerge 
@ creature in process of creation, with mind unco 
fined, and with hope in his heart, and religion fin 
a Kingdom to symbolize the outreach of the hum: 
spirit that draws all men together and damns 
one. Here is a fruitful study of man, @ way 
studying him that has borne the richest fruit 
better home. nurture of children, in better sche 
procedures, in the humane and redemptive trea 
ment of the mentally ill, and of the social rebel; 
way which is making a most promising contributi¢ 
to the elimination of war, for war cannot be wagi 
without rational support, and rational support 
not forthcoming until the enemy is moralistical 
judged as being altogether bad and worthy 
violent punishment, until he is put altogether 
our bad books. (Lest anyone should think that 
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repudiating morality by repudiating what I call 
moralistic approach, let me add that I am 
ing with enthusiasm the birth of a new morality 
t has a genuinely empirical basis.) 
Ve have arrived at the position now where we 
ygnize the meeting of human needs as impera- 
:, and because it has been conclusively demon- 
ited that we cannot meet human needs with any 
‘e-and-for-all formula, we have learned to value 
ys of addressing ourselves to needs, ways that 
ve the doors open to correction. Consequently, 
re moves to the center of our faith the dynamic 
ys of dealing with human problems. The ideal of 
ical love is a dynamic way of dealing with 
yple, a way that welcomes knowledge for its own 
‘ter expression. The way the human reacts to 
- treatment of him implies a judgment of our act. 
iman needs and nature today stand in judgment 
what we conceive of as truth. 
Some time ago a member of our present company 
d me of finding a child who had been exposed to 
hellfire-and-brimstone religion in a weekday 
100] in such an acute state of emotional disorder 
at she had to be placed under the care of a 
ychiatrist. My point is that her hurt passes judg- 
mt upon the religion to which she was subjected 
the stomach passes judgment upon strychnine. 
like manner, a demoralized people, a hurt people 
10 become angry and turn to violence and coun- 
s of despair pass judgment by these hurts upon 
e conditions under which they have been seeking 
meet their needs. So the child in your school 
his inattention and rejection and his general 
neriness passes judgment upon what and how we 
ach. 


We Are Now on the Way 


In view of what is happening, the liberal religion- 
- stands in a relatively favorable light. He has 
en accused of not knowing where he stood, or 
alking precariously and uncertainly in the middle 
the'road with Christian orthodoxy on his right 
id communism on his left. It is true that his 
nius is only partly articulate. It becomes clearer 
ery day, however, that the liberal is much better 
fF than he who stakes his life on such convictions 
that the earth is flat, that Jesus rose from the 
:ad and disappeared in the clouds, that Jesus was 
rn of earthly mother without earthly father, 
at a certain prelate has been appointed by the 
vereign power of the universe to be his spokesman 
1 earth, or that the person of deity is a combination 
‘three personalities. Such so-called truths cannot 
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be supported for long by experience and must find 
support in authority and coercion. The liberal is 
beginning to discover that he is more in tune with 
natural processes and the infinite than are his 
maligners. In a very good article appearing in the 
April issue of The Fournal of Religion, William 
Christian puts it nicely in these words, “The 
liberal has a problem on his hands, but he is not in a 
dilemma. The liberal is not the man in the middle 
of the road, but instead, the man in the middle of a 
journey.” It took us a long time to abandon the 
effort to build permanent and unmodifiable houses 
for the human spirit — houses made of dogmatic 
assertions about the nature of man and the universe. 
Well, here we are now, on the way, and that is where 
our spirits belong, and whoever may still think that 
man must find security and happiness under creedal 
rafters thatched by nothing more substantial than 
theological shibboleths should think again. In a 
universe in which change is basic and universal, 
where should man find security but in a dynamic 


faith? 
Truth That Serves Without Fear 


Does all this mean that man now goes happily on 
without any truth? Thanks to a method of search, 
man now has more demonstrable facts than he can 
handle. The great truth is that in science man has 
found a better way to deal with the mysterious and 
problematic. And are the process and findings of 
science unreligious because they give man a measure 
of sure knowledge and control? Is the cup of water 
of the scripture more significant than insulin, than 
the drugs that have conquered a dozen diseases? 
than the search for a cancer cure? In this company 
such questions can be merely rhetorical. 

A still greater truth is that man now knows much 
better when he leaves the realm of the demon- 
strable and has to use imagination, and speculation, 
and art and symbol with which to guide his reaching 
spirit and make an accommodation to life in total 
terms. He has wings and knows when he leaves 
the ground, and so enjoys his flight. He knows that 
as a sojourner in the stratosphere of the mind and 
spirit he speaks with vision and not with scientific 
certainty, and he can consequently share what he 
experiences without attempting to impose it upon 
others as the only legitimate kind of experience. As 
our approach has given me hope for the elimination 
of conflict between nations, so it has given me hope 
(and this requires even greater faith) that in the 
area where the fixed, authoritative creed has 

(continued on page 2/) 
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Universalism and You in Fifty-Two 


Directions, Plans, and Projects for the Year Ahead 


CHURCH EXTENSION 


Robert Cummins 


ODAY no Universalist church needs to stand 
alone. Its people can make themselves part- 
and-parcel of a great circle of Universalist team- 
play, devoted to a cause the world needs desper- 
ately to appreciate. If you are a Universalist, every 
Universalist church is your church. Our churches, 
from the little Burress Memorial down in Missis- 
sipp1 to Olinda up, in Ontario, from Maine to 
California, from Minnesota to Florida, are your 
churches. Within our Fellowship is a growing 
“to-gether-ness”, a mounting awareness of our 
common purpose, and a clearer sense of mission. 
Today no Universalist church should stand alone. 
Universalism was rocked in the cradle of Amer- 
ican liberty and independence. 1787, the year in 
which, at Philadelphia, fifty-five determined men 
laid the foundation for our nation, was the same 
year in which the little band of our people who 
founded our first church (at Gloucester) were 
responsible for the enforcement of that portion of 
the Bill of Rights separating Church and State. 
And now, in our kind of world, Universalist ideals 
are again being threatened. Freedom is our cause. 
There is great virtue of democracy in religion as in 
other areas of experience. Today it is our oppor- 
tunity to stress the sacredness of human personality 
as constituting the very rock upon which all freedom 
and democracy can stand. No Universalist church 
has a right to stand alone. 

Our denominational house has been put in order, 
a task which took years of effort, but which now is 
virtually completed. Specific departments function 
within definitely assigned areas: Church Extension; 
the Ministry; Education; Service Projects; Pub- 
lications; Public Relations; Survey and Evaluation; 
Business Administration and Finance. Each has 
its departmental board composed of lay and clerical 
members and is presided over by a trustee who 
serves as chairman. These departmental boards 
are now at work. 

Present determination to extend our Church and 
its program, and to improve our ministry, warrants 
the enthusiastic support of every Universalist. 

Not enough importance has been placed upon 
membership. In Universalist parishes over the 
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country, from now through Easter, a program 
under way to win persons to membership in th 
church. This program, designed by the Depart 
ment of Public Relations, operates over a period 4 
four months (January through April) and suggest 
to the churches a definite schedule for the timini 
of purposeful activities. State superintendents an 
parish ministers are urged to stress the importan¢ 
of intelligent membership, membership in the churef 
Mere membership in the “‘parish” is not enoug 
The dual arrangement of parish and church date 
from far off colonial days and today is, utter} 
antiquated. It is the church that is important, an 
it is to its membership persons are to be won. 

In the matter of church extension, the desire a 
the departmental board is to invite co-operation o1 
the part of state convention boards, since, from - 
practical standpoint, it is they who know best thi 
situation which prevails within their own areas; i 
is they who should plan, execute and supervise 
and it is they who should recognize primary respon 
sibility for extending the Church within their o 
states. 

Two pilot projects have been authorized, one if 
California, the other in North Carolina. Due t 
phenomenal increase in population, the limited 
number of existing churches, and readiness on the 
part of state boards to share in the responsibility 
our Church Extension Board decided upon thes 
two states in which to initiate a program of expan 
sion we hope will extend throughout the land. 

Our second youngest church is the one at Van’ 
Nuys, California. It is a union church, Universalist- 
Unitarian. Both denominations, from the begin 
ning, have shared in its support, and today, under 
the leadership of Dr. Harold E. Schmidt, it assumes 
a larger share of denominational responsibility than 
do some of the older churches. This church in Van 


don Shepard, and it was he who guided it in its - 


lative years. 
ecause of this earlier success, Dr. Shepard was 
xd to “do it again’’, and Ae is doing it again in 
Angeles. This youngest denominational baby 
yout three years old. Pastor and people have no 
ding of their own. This church at present rents 
rters in the Hollywood-Wilshire section of Los 
seles. Average attendance at services is already 
he forties; there is a hard-working unit of the 
ociation of Universalist Women; one hundred 
cent response is always made to the Unified 
eal; and each year the people have absorbed the 
hundred dollar annual reduction in the subsidy 
ated by the denomination. Our First Univer- 
st Church in Los Angeles, because its property is 
ag taken by the city for the widening of Alvarado 
| Hoover Streets, finds it necessary to relocate, 
| a suitable property has been found in the 
shborhood where Dr. Shepard’s group has rented 
irters. Aided by a special committee of the 
ifornia Board and the denomination’s Church 
tension Board, Dr. Shepard and his people are 
fling in a new location, courageously starting 
ssh, determined, in ten years, to establish a self- 
porting church. 
Yr. Wallace Maxey, minister of First Church, 
; Angeles, while busy at the responsible task of 
ablishing his congregation in a new location, 
ids up a program for liberal students on the 
npus of U.C.L.A.; and this program is given 
dest denominational support. 
\ westcoast area office is just being opened. For 
present, it will be housed at our First Church 
Los Angeles. A regional director in charge will 
rote full time to Universalist extension. While he 
| assist in the task of transplanting Dr. Shepard’s 
igregation, his primary responsibility is that of 
tituting fellowship units. 
fellowship units are made up of numbers of our 
yple banded together in communities where we 
ye no churches. They meet in private homes for 
ded study and social contact. Some of these 
ts, given proper help and encouragement, in the 
ct few years will grow into churches. 
[o make the California area office possible, the 
stees of the denomination have appropriated 
r thousand dollars; and, to this sum, the Pasa- 
1a church, from its funds, has added two thous- 
1. And, best of all, our California State Board 
aking the initiative. 
[he same thing is true of our State Board in 
rth Carolina. Universalists at Red Hill and 
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Outlaw’s Bridge, with virtually no outside help, 
have built two beautiful churches. Kinston, with a 
great influx of new population, is considering build- 
ing or purchasing a parsonage, and perhaps relocat- 
ing its church. North Carolina churches are volun- 
teering to take reductions in their subsidies. North 
Carolina people, in state convention, resolved, with- 
in the year, to establish within the state no less than 
four fellowship units. And, already, with the Rev. 
Maurice W. Cobb and Prof. Raymond G. Adams 
on the campus at the University of North Carolina, 
there is prospect of a unit at Chapel Hill; the Rev. 
Leonard C. Prater, of Outlaw’s Bridge, is at work 
in Greensboro; and Dr. Albert D. Bell, of Rocky 
Mount, is busy at Nashville and Tarboro. 

Plans are now afoot looking to the appointment 
of a person to head up our Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, which already has in its membership 
several hundreds of our isolated folk. 

A fresh start is being made to start a new church 
(Universalist-Unitarian) at Atlanta, where the Rev. 
Glenn O. Canfield, recently of Syracuse, is serving 
under our joint auspicies as minister. 

We commend the pastor and people of our Na- 
tional Memorial Church in Washington, who are 
exercising initiative aimed at gathering a group on 
the Maryland side of that great metropolitan area. 

The Church Extension Board is offering to co- 
operate with State Convention Boards and state 
counsel in an effort to reactivate dormant churches, 
or to dispose of the properties and invest the pro- 
ceeds in starting new churches elsewhere. 

This movement pressing for expansion, together 
with a widespread demand from colleges and uni- 
versities for reliable information relative to our 
Church and its Faith, makes it imperative that we 
take immediate steps to create new fliers, leaflets, 
pamphlets, books, and electrical recordings. 

A second church in Cleveland (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist) has sought and is being granted our fellow- 
ship. 

The December Leader carried excellent photo- 
graphs of our new church in Japan. 

All informed Universalists know of the fellowhsip 
ties established recently between ourselves and the 
liberal movements in England and Holland led by 
the Rev. Arthur Peacock and the Rev. E. Frater 
Smid. Personal contact with these friends will be 
made again when, next August, seven or more of 
our people will represent our Church at the Oxford 
Conference of the I.A.R.F. (International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom). 

The situation which plagued us for years, that 
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of having a serious shortage of ministers, is vastly 
improved. Five years ago, we had thirty-three 
vacant pulpits. Today there are seven. 

Each year; in Jane, a three-day Seminar for New 
Ministers is held at denominational headquarters. 
During this period, our new ministers come to know 
their contemporaries, meet members of our general 
staff, are shown how the Church-at-large functions 
and the services and materials available to them 
as parish ministers. 

A general Convocation of our ministers is to be 
held April 22-25 at the Riverside Inn, Cambridge 
Springs, Pennsylvania. At this great gathering, it 
is hoped our entire ministry may catch the spirit of 
oneness in the service of our Church and our Faith. 

Scholarship grants are made to ministers desirous 
of better equipping themselves, through graduate 
study, to serve their Church. 

Proper Procedure for Calling a Minister has been 
drawn up by the Council of Superintendents, is in 
printed form and available to the churches. 

A Slylabus of Studies and Examination for Ordi- 
nation now sets the academic requirements for 
admission to our ministerial fellowship. 

And, through the offices of our Department of 
the Ministry, a code of ministerial ethics is being 
devised, which code, presumably, will be authorized 
by the Central Committee of Fellowship. 


SERVICE IS WHERE THE NEED IS 
Carleton M. Fisher 


With the conclusion of our work with DP childrén 
and youth in Germany, which began four years ago 
in October, 1947, the program of the Department 
of Service Projects reflects a transition toward meet- 
ing other needs in both Europe and Asia. 

One of the basic considerations in Service Com- 
mittee work is “to withdraw from any field of 
activity and transfer energies to other more needy 
fields whenever it becomes clear that properly 
qualified and responsible agencies are available to 
deal with the situation”. 

In the German scene, one of the highly qualified 
and responsible agencies presently dealing with the 
needs of the German refugee population is the 
Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt. While this organization (along 
with other German welfare agencies) is now geared 
to deal with the tremendous long-range task of 
German rehabilitation, it is obvious that the scope 
of work to be done is such that continued help from 
outside is sorely needed. 

For example, Frau Lotte Lemke, the director of 
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Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt, in surveying the total need 
present-day Germany, observed that there ¥ 
urgent need for many more visiting nurses than ; 
available. How to get them? How to train the 
Some well-planned Institutes on Home-Nursitg 
Care, in which numbers of qualified women volt 
teers could participate, seemed to be the place & 
begin. But it would cost money! And there was 
much work being undertaken already with th 
limited financial resources, where would the needed 
funds come from? ; 

The Universalist Service Committee agreed 
provide a grant of two thousand dollars in ord 
that the first of these Institutes on Home-Nursing 
Care could be held. 

During August and September, 1951, three 
these “pilot” institutes were held in Mannhet 
and Berlin, with sixty-five volunteer women paz 
ticipating. These participants were recruited fro 
all parts of Western Germany and from Berl 
During the past two months, these volunte 
workers have been engaged in a “follow-up” pr 
gram of organizing local community institut 
whereby the Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt may establish 
program of home-nursing care in many of tl 
bombed-out communities where hospital facilit 
are lacking. This is but one of any number | 
illustrations as to how we may continue to be 
strategic assistance to those in areas of need whe 
the people are recovering their capacity to he 
themselves! 

In Japan, our work in co-operation with Japane 
Universalists and other religious liberals has pr 
gressed at a rapid pace. On September 2, 1951, th 
new Komagane Universalist Church was dedicate 
thus providing the Rev. J. Masao Shidara and h 
people with an activity center in the Nagano p 
fecture. With plans for the establishment of 
kindergarten and the development of programs 1 
five church schools already established, it is appz 
ent that new beginnings of rural work in Japan af 
well under way. 

With the arrival in Japan of Mrs. Jean S. Fr 
for a period of some months as educational consult 
ant, the Universalists in the Nagano area will b 
able to work out some immediate steps to be take 
in their program development. ‘ 

It is hoped that Mrs. Fry will have arrived i 
Tokyo in advance of the planned dedication of th 
new Universalist center at Koishikawa in Tokyo ¢ 
December 10, 1951. Construction of the buildir 
is nearing completion. This new center will provic 
facilities for an expanded program in the Toky 
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a; a second kindergarten, library and central 
ces, with ample provision for worship services, 
ith and adult education programs. 

[n terms of physical equipment, the Japanese 
liversalists enter the year 1952 with some of the 
is with which to work. While there will be a 
hor extension of present facilities at the Ohayo 
damachi) Kindergarten during the coming year, 
» major emphasis from now on will be in terms of 
dership training and the development of educa- 
nal materials. 

Now that Mr. Toshio Yoshioka has begun his 
idies at St. Lawrence University and the Theolog- 
il School in Canton, New York, we are planning 
arrange for the coming of a second student to the 
iited States within the next twenty-four months. 
r. Satoshi Arai, a graduate of the Zen Buddhist 
minary in Kyoto, recently a co-worker with Mr. 
lidara and presently working with the Tokyo 
niversalists, will be ready to do graduate work in 
is country in the near future. The program of 
ndergarten teacher-training made possible by a 
ant from the Association of Universalist Women is 
ider way, with new recruits being available for 
¢ new school year beginning in April, 1952. 
The program of co-operation between American 
niversalists and Unitarians and the Japan Free 
eligious Assotiation has advanced steadily during 
ist months. The new Unity Church building in 
okyo is nearing completion, and the Rev. Shigetaro 
kashi, minister of the Free Christian Church in 
okyo, reports that plans are being made for the 
ynstruction of their church building in 1952. 

On November 1, 1951, a new member was added 
) the staff at Jordan Neighborhood House, to 
sist in the kindergarten program. Mrs. Rose 
urst is serving on a part-time basis during the 
irrent school year, and will be replaced in Septem- 
sr, 1952, by a full-time trained person who will 
rect the kindergarten program. A grant from the 
ssociation of Universalist Women has made 
ossible the installation of new educational equip- 
ent and the addition of new personnel. Mrs. 
fillis, director of Jordan Neighborhood House, 
ports the organization of a new Girl Scout troop. 
)52 should see further expansion of the community- 
sntered program. 

Summer project plans for 1952 include the 
yarth annual project at Druhwald, Germany, two 
astitutional Service units in mental hospitals 
Manteno, Illinois, and Northampton, Massachu- 
tts), two workcamps in the U.S. to be planned in 
-operation with the AUY-UYF Program Com- 
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mittee (possible locations — Urbana, Illinois, and 
Tennessee), and an Interracial Workshop in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

During August, The Universalist Church of 
America will be represented at the 1952 Congress 
of the International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, to be held in Oxford, 
England, by a delegation headed by Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent of the U.C.A. 
and Dr. Brainard Gibbons, President of the U.C.A. 

At home and abroad, the program of the Depart- 
ment of Service Projects will continue during 1952 
to seek the development of firmer bonds of universal 
fellowship by means of projects designed to meet 
human needs through co-operative endeavor. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM, AND 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


Horton Colbert 


At the beginning of the year and repeatedly, as . 
individuals and groups of individuals in organiza- 
tions, we do well to remind ourselves of what it is 
we want to do,and how we are trying to do it. Reso- 
lutions and the expressions of intention are not very 
sound. ‘Fhe evaluation of our purpose and method 
is sound. 

Not a little of so-called organization is only 
wheels. Actually, organization comes from organic 
which means life function. The function of the 
Department of Education is well set forth in the 
recent Unified Appeal Folder. 

This Department co-ordinates the educa- 
tional activities of our denomination, discov- 
ers needs, helps prepare programs to meet the 
needs, and provides leadership training. These 
tasks of helping the local church are done 
through (a) preparation of materials, (b) field 
visits, (c) counseling and consultation, (d) cor- 
respondence, and (e) institutes and workshops. 
The Universalist Church of America is made up 

of local churches and individual Universalists. It 
has no validity apart from the local church. We 
are banded together to further the development of 
individuals, families and local churches and to 
share in common causes which we cannot do alone. 

One of the most important tasks we shall en- 
deavor to do together this year is to evaluate the 
work done as a department through the services of 
our staff workers with the local churches. This was 
emphasized as our plan by the director at the bi- 
ennial sessions of the General Assembly in Port- 
land, Maine. For our work to be effective, it must 
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take hold. where the people are and meet their 
present need. 

Therefore,, we want constructive criticism and 
expression from church groups about the materials 
we produce, the visits we make, about our library, 
our visual aids, and all the parts of our program. 

It is said that the leadership of a group is in good 
relationship with its members if people in the group 
feel sufficiently free to express themselves. We 
want evaluations even if they are not necessarily 
agreeable or comfortable. That is the only way 
that our work together can be steadily improved to 
meet the needs of the local church. 

So let each church group through its board of 
education, study the materials which are received 
from the Department of Education. Tell us how 
the material can be made more helpful and effective. 
Evaluate also the visits which are made to your 
church. How could the worker have been of more 
help? 

Tell us more of what you are doing. Send us 
copies of mailings you send to your people. 

We shall work as a staff on your suggestions. At 
institute time this summer, across the country, we 
should be able to have some good sessions pooling 
your responses. 

Another point of emphasis for this year and sev- 
eral years to come, is a thorough-going program of 
family life education for all age levels. It is ex- 
pected that consideration will be given to the com- 
plete cycle of family life. By that is meant prepa- 
ration for marriage and parenthood and parent 
education for the beginning family; knowledge and 
understanding of the expanding family as children 
grow up and parents mature; and aid in the rather 
crucial period of the contracting family when sons 
and daughters establish homes of their own and 
parents find themselves alone again and facing the 
adjustments of later life. 


This part of the program will be approached from 
the positive point of view of what is “good” family 
living—that parents are human and therefore not 
perfect, that families come first in our way of life 
and the church programs need to be planned to aid 
and assist and support families in the job they are 
trying todo. In other words, the churches exist for 
families, not families for the church. 

We recognize that there are many agencies and 
organizations in every community with worthy 
aims and purposes and sometimes skilled personnel 
and equipment for doing constructive work. It is 
important that the liberal church lend support in 
co-ordinating these social resources for the improve- 
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ment of family and community living. It may 
that church leaders can point up the problem 
the community and find that some other agency aij 
organization is better prepared to do the work. { 
tax supported agencies such as the health depart} 
ment, welfare department, public schools, and 
private agencies of community chests and volun 
organizations need help in planning for the exp 
sion of their services to meet unmet needs and gap 
in community life. f 

Interesting beginnings are being made alreadyi 
several places. Three church communities might® 
cited. The Wellesley, Massachusetts, church g 
is attempting a long-time program of family Mik 
education, using the resources of the Human 
tions Service, hospital personnel and college facul 
The minister and his wife at Gloucester, Mas 
chusetts, are studying the interaction of group re 
tions and how group members grow as persons 
serve the church and community. 

In co-operation with the Department of Servitt 
Projects and the Association of Universalist Wome, 
a child development workshop is planned for Jord 
Neighborhood House, Suffolk, Va. An experiencél 
person in family relations and child developm 
will spend several days there working with teach 
and parents in guiding the social activities of 
children and meeting individual needs. The fp 
paration for the workshop will be an import 
part of the educational experience for those 
ticipating. . 

There may be a tendency to feel that if ma 
other agencies are better equipped to meet fam 
needs, what then is the place of the church? Itt 
most significant and vital one. By the very natt 
of its membership, it includes the total family gre 
in a relationship concerned with the values of mé 
satisfying living. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN SEEK TC 
LIVE UNIVERSALISM 


Anne Bowman 


The old year has gone and with it our unfill 
hopes and dreams, but we now begin a New Y 
with new opportunities before us. This message 
Universalist Women suggests some ways in w 
we can have a definite share in the accomplishmet 
that are possible through living the teachings 
our liberal faith. 

To strengthen the total program of the Univ 
salist Church and to extend its sphere of influer 
to concern ourselves with the social and politi 
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§aes of our country; to take whatever action is 
fzessary to achieve peace; these resolutions 
opted at the 1951 biennial of The Association of 
urversalist Women deserve serious consideration 
‘goals toward which we might direct our efforts 
the year ahead. Few of us, however, will be lead- 
; in these causes, nor will many of us pursue ca- 
rs directly concerned with social and political 
ues so our program emphasis must be such that 
will apply to the simple, natural relationships of 
ily living. Simple goodness, however, cannot be 
iored in our efforts to solve the problems of man- 
ad and it is this ideal, as well as the specific intent 
the formal resolutions above, that I have consid- 
ed in determining a common New Year’s resolu- 
m for all Universalist women. After much search- 
g elsewhere, I returned to our own liberal faith 
1ere in its name and teachings I found my answer, 
resoultion not so modest in import as it may first 
ypear—Let us resolve to LIVE Universalism. If 
2 so resolve, what will be the effect upon us and 
e program of The Association of Universalist 
‘omen? 

First, we must remind ourselves that our resolu- 
on means something quite different from being 
vod Universalists. Though it can mean this, and 
rtainly we have the essential basic philosophy for 
, universalism goes beyond sectarianism to empha- 
ze the common bonds which unite peoples of all 
ligions and cultures. Universalism is concerned 
»t so much with what our religion is as what we 
) because of it. 

The program for Negro children at Jordan 
feighborhood House is a fine opportunity for ser- 
ice and deserves our loyal support. To limit our 
mncern for the Negro to this small group, however, 
hile we continue to ignore or reject the individual 
egro whom we meet in our own communities is far 
iort of what we profess. Can we honestly claim 
) live universalism while we ourselves countenance, 
- even practice, discrimination based upon color 
creed? 

The contribution toward the Service Department 
rogram in Japan is a gesture of good will toward 
nd interest in our Japanese friends. Moreover, 
ar financial assistance for the training of Japanese 
sachers and ministers is evidence of our respect for 
1eir desire to develop their own program under 
ative leadership. This is all quite valuable, but 
re we to limit international good will to this small 
roup, ignoring similar aspirations of countless 
ther peoples throughout the world? Gifts of food, 
lothing, and money are important and necessary 
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and these we shall continue to send. Our responsi- 
bility, if we live universalism, however, will not end 
here for the ultimate need of all peoples is the right 
to obtain these things for themselves. 

The reputation of the Diabetic Camps is based 
upon a fine medical program to be sure, but equally 
vital is their demonstration of universalism in 
action. Campers and staff members of different 
races and religions live and work and play and wor- 
ship together without comment or question. We 
are justly proud of our contribution to medical 
science and interracial harmony, yet can we afford 
not to lend our efforts toward providing these for 
all children? Our sympathy for the child who needs 
expert medical care must not blind us to the child 
who suffers in other ways which may prove equally 
serious. 

Are we going to work for peace only so long as 
there is fighting in which our own country is in- 
volved? If we resolve to live universalism, we will 
continue to compete for the minds and spirits of 
men, disciplining ourselves to accept whatever sac- 
rifices are necessary for the common good of all. 

These, then, are some of the effects if we resolve 
to live Universalism. It will not be necessary to 
change the direction of our program, but we must 
broaden and deepen it if we are true to the teach- 
ings of our liberal faith. If we do these things in 
the simple goodness of our daily living we shall con- 
tribute to the major objectives of our biennial reso- 
lutions. Surely we shall strengthen and extend the 
influence of our church and while our effect upon 
great social and political issues may seem small, if 
we are not content until the philosophy of our 
liberal faith—love, truth and righteousness—be- 
come a part of ws, who can predict the influence of 
our more than ten thousand members as we resolve 
to Jive Universalism? 


YOUTH SAYS YES TO LIBERAL 
RELIGION 


Alice Harrison 


Youth is a time when one is apt to say “‘yes” to 
life, it is a time when idealism and courage are high, 
and when time and energy are at a surplus. Those 
of us who work with youth in the realm of religion 
find them approaching the deep matters of the 
spirit in a positive way. 

Of all the religions of affirmation, the liberal is 
the most natural and offers to youth the greatest 
latitude for their adventurous spirit and aptitudes. 
It does not clutter up their minds with outdated 
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theology, but leaves them free to adjust to the 
modern world in which they live. 

Liberal youth can and does ask its church, how, 
why, when and where, and gets answers that make 
sense. The young person in the liberal church ex- 
pects not indoctrination but inspiration and oppor- 
tunity for expression. Our youth today feels 
strongly that truth is arrived at by the democratic 
rather than the authoritarian processes. They want 
a part in these processes. The one thing they are 
likely to complain about is that they are given too 
little opportunity to serve in ways that seem vital. 
They feel that their advice is seldom sought. 

Young people are certainly looking for a faith. 
They are gathering their forces now for the building 
of a sound, intelligent, religious philosophy of life 
and are looking to the church for areas of experience 
which will help them. They want to fee/ the in- 
fluence of religion. Their inquiring minds and 
argumentative spirits may not always suggest this, 
but it is true; they do not want their religion kept 
in the solution of endless discussion. 

Most of all youth says “‘yes” to a religion of 
action. Time and again they say, ‘““We want to do 
something about our faith”. When they see some- 


BE AN ANSWER TO SOMEBODY’S 
PRAYER 


William Wallace Rose 


“And Foseph, surnamed Barnabas, or ‘son 
of encouragement’, by the apostles”. Acts 

4:36 (Moffat) 

There is a modest little virtue without which 
every other good trait or accomplishment is bound 
to fall short of completeness. It is the giving of 
encouragement. For think what it means. 

The word comes from “courage,” whose Latin 
root is “‘cor” or heart. In the beginning of language, 
a fearless person was described literally as having 
a heart for any fate— courageous. And to this 
day, the giving of encouragement means to put 
heart into others, to make them brave and strong 
and resourceful. 

That it can be done by words, of course, is known 
to everyone who has ever been built up by praise 
and appreciation. And it is done by deeds, too; 
great deeds and small deeds which open doors of 
opportunity or hope to those who know not where 
to turn. 

But behind word and deed is the encouraging 
thought, the whole-souled desire to see everybody 
and everything working together for good. It is 
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thing ahead that beckons them they are anxious 
make the wheels roll, to set a plan of action. T| 
has been manifested especially in their willingn 
to enter into the service projects of our denomit 
tion and in their hard work and faith concerning t 
federal union of the Universalist and Unitariag 
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They believe in liberal education and are asking 
some pertinent questions. Why, they say, with om 
vital liberal faith, why aren’t we sweeping f 
world? This is the day for liberal religion, they s 
—orisit? Their quandary is: We have a dynan 
faith, why don’t we grow? This is the sixty-fo 
dollar question that youth is asking. Is it ours 
answer? Or is it theirs and ours together? If the 
are mature enough to ask it, they are matu 
enough to be taken into the councils of the chur 
and given a chance to supply some of the answe 

Youth says “yes” to liberal religion — and th 
say it with enthusiasm, determination, faith — ar 
with an eagerness to do their part. They look fe 
ward to opportunities of leadership in working wi 
the adults of our Zion and to a stronger unit 
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the habit of expecting great things from others. 

The apostle Joseph, who was nicknamed Bar 
bas, or “son of encouragement” was the type ¥ 
have in mind. A minor figure in the history of th 
early Church, his name was always linked wit 
others. None-the-less he made himself indispen 
able by reason of his good words, his helpful deed 
and his invariable optimism. 

A modern Barnabas is one who carries a tore 
and lights things up. In a hundred subtle ways, k 
manages to make other people believe more 1 
themselves. He is ready with praise and appreciz 
tion. He puts himself out to be helpful. But aboy 
all, he looks for the best in others, holding them t 
higher standards of performance than they thin 
themselves capable of. And, miracle of miracle 
under his magic touch they outdo themselves! 

Here, then,.is a ministry well within the reach ¢ 
us all. For is there any excuse not to be a Barnabas 

And remember this: the only tools Jesus had ¢ 
needed, to lift the hearts and hopes of men, wel 
these —a helping hand, a voice of gentlest pei 
suasion, and an eye that habitually lighted up 1 
loving expectation. 

What more does any of us need to follow in h 
steps and become ourselves another well-belov 
son or daughter of encouragement! 
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‘SHE meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist Church of America, held No vember 
and 15, at Universalist Headquarters in Boston, 
th a full board in attendance, gave intensive 
dy to the program of the church. One practical 
rking out of the new departmentalized Board was 
ywn in the careful consideration of the proceedings 
the General Assembly, and the allocation of items 
‘action to the respective departments. 

The new president, Brainard F. Gibbons, exact- 
x in his attention to correct procedure, alert and 
acerned about the program of the church, pre- 
led with competence and with amazing endurance 
roughout the long sessions. 

Howe Anderson of Concord, New Hampshire, 
€ new treasurer, presented his first report. Mr. 
iderson was elected at the brief post-Assembly 
vard meeting following the acceptance of the 
signation of A. Ingham Bicknell. The office of the 
easurer has now been moved to 16 Beacon Street, 
nsolidating it with the administrative offices of 
e UCA. Edith M. Lewis, the assistant treasurer, 
ll continue in charge. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, appointed to the Finance 
ommittee by the Board, has been elected chairman 
7 the committee. Other members are George 
‘all of Connecticut, and J. Albert Robinson of 
laine, of the UCA Board, Harold Latham of New 
rsey, Warren Greene of New Hampshire, and the 
easurer. This important committee has the 
sponsibility for the investment of all the general 
nds and trust funds of the UCA. Mr. Bicknell, 
tending part of the sessions, gave the report for 
s committee, including the receipt of a restricted 
pacy of about six thousand five hundred dollars 
om the estate of Lois Pinney Clarke, and of 
even thousand dollars from the Andrews estate 
. be divided between church extension, general 
nds and foreign work. 

The report of Robert Cummins as General 
iperintendent covered a wide range: co-operation 
ith the Unitarians, church extension, administra- 
ve problems, public relations within the denomina- 
on, the Ministers Convocation and other matters. 
Careful consideration was given to reports of all 
spartments, the confirmation of departmental 
yard members and the plans for the year ahead. 
1 reporting for the Education Department, George 
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lew U.C.A. Board Meets 


Lapoint of Minnesota, a new Board member, 
emphasized that the UCA has two official members 
on the Joint Curriculum Committee of the AUA 
and UCA (Dr. Angus MacLean and Mrs. Edgar 
Wilson); that specific aid to local churches include 
the Loan Library (re-organized and catalogued this 
year), a traveling library, a special collection of 
educational books, and new visual aids material. 
Horton Colbert, director of Education, emphasized 
the desire of the staff to adapt its work to the needs 
of the local churches. 

Levon Seron, new Board member from Illinois, 
presented the varied problems of the Department 
of Business Administration, including the Unified 
Appeal, Special Gifts program, the new book service, 
repairs of Headquarters building and others. Mr. 
Seron, professional architect and experienced Jav- 
man, brings to the Board an eager interest in all 
phases of church work as well as in his particular 
department. 

Milton McGorrill of Orono, Maine, approved by 
the General Assembly for a Special Gifts project 
during the coming year, to which he will devote 
part time, sat in at the Board meetings. Dr. 
McGorrill is eager to have opportunities to speak 
to both church and non-church groups. An experi- 
enced churchman and minister, he brings to his task 
good business sense, a rare gift of humor, and a 
belief in the program and message of Universalism. 

The Universalist Book Service, set up by the 
UCA, at 16 Beacon Street, after the discontinuance 
of the Service Department of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, is doing well. Since August 12, Mrs. 
Clara Bryant has been in charge and will supply 
not only curriculum material for Universalist 
churches, but any other books and materials. 

Holbrook Mulford remains as chairman of the 
important Committee on Budget and Control. 
The work of this committee comes particularly 
before and during the spring board meeting. During 
the past two years, its suggestions about policy 
changes and over-all planning have been responsible 
for needed reforms in business practices. 

- George Prall of Connecticut, another new lay 

member, serving as head of the Public Relations 

Department urged co-operation with Dana Klotzle 

the part-time Director of Publicity, and spoke in- 
(continued on page 23) 
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Fisher Atwood Forbes 
These Men Gave Their Lives to St. Lawrence 


Fisher Hall, Theological School Building, 
St. Lawrence University, December 11, 1951 


Classes continue. Tell everyone you know that the 
school will be rebuilt. From the ashes of this disaster 
will rise a stronger and greater institution to serve 
liberal religion. Weare not daunted. No fire can destroy 
the purpose which we serve. 


— Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
— Max A. Kapp, Assistant Dean 


“ 

Fisher fu. the histo: 
Lawrence University, Cantc 
fire Tuesday night, Decem] 
walls remain. Almost all of 
The local fire department, « 
helpers, fought vainly to sav 
including Bob Castle, a the 
college football team, and 
also a theological student, 
books, some equipment, and 
Among the objects saved \ 
Murray Atwood. — 

The building and equi 
insurance. More money will 


books and equipment. Still 
school. — E.H.L. 
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Naught Can Prevail” 
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rrence 
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Bewkes MacLean 


Mie ee. And These Men Are Giving Their Lives 


Fisher Hall on the Morning 
of December 12, 1951 


t and quarterback on the 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
David Dennis, saved a few 
rrent records of the school. 
it of the late Dean John 
Before the smoke had cleared away, the students had 
given and pledged six hundred dollars toward the re- 
building of Fisher Hall. As we go to press, word comes 
that this student fund has reached eight hundred dollars. 
Such loyalty deserves maximum support from Universal- 
ists everywhere. 
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nly partially covered by 
J soon, to replace working 
eeded to help build a new 


Christian Universalism 


Albert F: Ziegler 


We need not be distressed about those who are different, but rat. 
about those who are indifferent. 
intensification of our own Christian faith. 


ISTORICALLY, Universalism has always 

recognized the validity of other religions. Its 
doctrine of universal salvation has always taught 
that every child of God ultimately will achieve 
fulfillment. It is no new idea to Universalists that 
every sincere religious way leads to the desired 
union with God. It has always been a part of our 
religion to engender in its people the appreciation of 
the worth of all persons, the acceptance of, the 
belief in every individual. 

It never has been said, nor does it seem to follow, 
that we should therefore accept all ideas that people 
have. Because we recognize that other religions 
are valid for those who adhere to them, it does not 
follow that we should believe them ourselves, or 
ourselves adopt the practices of these religions. 
Because we believe in all persons, there would seem 
to be no logical compulsion to therefore make a 
place for them in our worship services, any more 
than we should hesitate to sit down at a dinner at 
which there was not room for all our neighbors, 
There are other dinner tables, as there are other 
churches, and I believe our responsibility ends with 
ensuring to all persons the right and means to 
maintain them. 

In any workable organization, it is necessary to 
reach and maintain definite understandings among 
its members, giving a particular character to the 
organization. This, incidently, acts to restrict the 
membership to those interested in these particular 
characteristics, though without prejudice to the 
maintenance of other organizations in which these 
persons of different mind may be included. Failure 
so to concentrate the interest of a group tends to 
rob it of its motive force and causes it to bog down 
in gratuitous argument. 

Particularly is this true of corporate worship in 
which the benefits depend so Jargely on a workable 
unanimity of opinion, and, at the same time, on a 
maximum freedom to indulge 1 in one’s own peculiar 
brand of insights. Here, perhaps, more than in any 
other endeavor, is one unable to do as the remark- 
able horseman did, who, someone tells us, mounted 
his horse and galloped off in all directions. Worship, 
for an individual, derives its force from devotion to 
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Our work with them calls for 


and constant exercise in a particular framework 
To come together at all in corporate worship neces: 
sitates a close agreement among its participants, 
Necessarily, there must be a large number of differ 
ent units of worshipers, each seeking in its own wai 
to carry out a common ultimate purpose. Only with 
a number of congregations of differing methods and 
theologies, can there be places for all. We shoulé 
none of us, whether Christian, Jew, Brethren of 
whatever, be troubled that we do not serve all in 
our group. Rather, we should apply ourselves to 
the greatest service of those who can go forward 
with us in our particular way, knowing that there 
are other valid ways for the profit of differing minds. 
It should not be a matter of distress to us that there 
are many differing ways of worship, nor should we 
feel any compulsion to embrace them all, at the 
expense of our own effectiveness. By the many 
ways, many persons are served; in a composite oJ 
them all, probably very few persons would fina 
satisfaction. 
A person may be a good Christian, or a good Jew) 
or a good any other of the many sincere religions) 
and we recognize that these all have fruitage if 
religious living. A person may even be converte¢ 
from one religion to another; so that from being ¢ 
Jew, he may become a good Christian, finding in 
the new religion the profitable ground for worshij 
and dedication. But very, very few are capable o 
being at one time of all religions. The story is tole 
of the boy who bought a live chameleon at a circus 
Having heard of the creature’s ability of adapti { 
its color to surroundings, he tried the chameleo 
on a red cloth, and it turned red; on green, and i 
turned green. Then in a flash of diabolic inspiration 
the boy placed the chameleon on a plaid cloth ani 
it had a nervous breakdown. So a person who tri 
to adapt to all religions may have a religious brea 
down. Though he may succeed in being a studen 
of all religions, he is a devotee of none. 
Liberalism does not lie in having everyone 
ship alike; that is an illiberal view long ra 
those who deny democracy in religion. Liberali 
is in recognizing a essential unity, while force 
are maintained, and even because of the differen 


The Christian’ 


iberalism is in the good Christian and good Jew 
cognizing the validity of each other’s religion 
hile feeling no compulsion to accept it himself or 
isturb the other in his enjoyment of it. 

In the Christian faith, as in all great religions, we 
te admonished to love all persons. I think this 
des not preclude particular love for particular 
ersons. Rather, do we not come to an affectionate 
ppreciation of all through a devotion to some? 
0, too, I am convinced insofar as we are to succeed 
i a tolerance for the religious ways of others, it 
all be by an increased devotion to our own way. 
lach derives from devotion to his way, the insight 
0 respect the way of the others. He who has no 
articular way, almost inevitably has respect for 
0 way. 

_ This means to me that only through devotion to 
ur own Christian way can we generate in and 
mong ourselves a strong love for persons and 
pect for their ways. The fact that some other 
Be tians do not see in Christianity the insights 
ve do, should not trouble us now, as it has not in 
he past. There has always been a difference, but 
ve have not let our insight be crowded out of the 
Shristian fold. We have contributed, in however 
mall a degree, to the growth of Universalism within 
hhristianity. The tendency to criticize Christian 
versalism on the basis of Christian partialism, 
hich it is not and never has been, is setting up a 
raw man to knock down. Christian Universalism 
s been and continues to be a fruitful ground for 
actical religious living and for appreciation of 
persons, by reason of its particular Christian 
reliefs. 
_ Christian Universalism has found, in its peculiar 
otion to the personality of Jesus, a moving force 
devoted living, as others have found in the 
ality of the Buddha, Lao Tse, and the many 
great religious leaders. To us, Jesus is, as no 
could be, the embodiment of our hopes, 
nings and holy intentions. In him, in the 
‘ds of John, the word was made flesh, and became 
) more a subject of debate and theorizing, but a 
faith to live. In this personification of our faith, 
ie word of God becomes to us a moving, emotional 
rce, enriching lives and using us for good, as it 
yer has become in discussions and in philosophiz- 
In the historical Jesus, and in the timeless 
ersonality of Christ, into which our devotion and 
fearnings and hopes have made him, the divine 
nade for us a moving, changing, creative force 
our everyday, workably human; the human is 
ade essentially divine, capable of its great part 
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in God’s purpose. 

To abandon our particular devotion to the per- 
sonality of Jesus would be to render our faith 
powerless to move us, to take the heart out of it, 
to leave it no more than an ethical system without 
the holy compulsion on us to attain to it. Devotees 
of other religious faiths are equally reluctant to 
water down their faiths by abandoning their par- 
ticular devotion. A church attempting to serve 
everyone by continually presenting a variety of 
ways, would be itself the most exclusive of organiza- 
tions. Only a few would be interested and those 
few not for long, since a sincerely religious individual 
inevitably finds one way more profitable to him 
than any others, without prejudice to the differing 
needs of other persons, and it would be an aggrava- 
tion to him continually to be compelled to use the 
many less profitable ways. It should be his right, 
and he will require it, to pursue his own chosen way. 

It seems basically illiberal to be distressed by 
differing, even mutually exclusive ways. We should 
be able to appreciate the essential unity which 
requires expression in seeming diversities. Each in 
his own way must search for God. To God all 
shrines are one. We should not be troubled that 
another’s way is not ours, nor feel obliged to aban- 
don our own because it does not include his. It 
should rather distress us that with all the ways, 
there are some persons who do not use any. Be- 
cause we worship at different shrines than others 
do, does not mean a cleavage between us only to be 
healed by putting all shrines in all churches. We 
are together, even while, and perhaps because of, 
worshiping apart. The cleavage which should 
trouble us is that which, all over the earth, exists 
between the religious, of whatever persuasion, and 
those who are disinterested in any religious quest. 
Such, who have not been attracted by the many 
individual presentations of the separate religions, 
will not be won over by a bewildering conglomera- 
tion of all of them together. A church loses mem- 
bers and fails to attract new when, by reason of 
indifference to its own particular dynamic, it fails 
to feed the spiritual needs of its people. 

Our mission today, far from requiring a confusion 
of our beliefs, a blurring of the details of our faith, 
calls loudly for an intensification of our particular 
Christian insights. We need, as never before, to 
deepen and enrich our own religious appreciations 
so that many who need what we have may be 
drawn to us. In precisely the same way, the Jew, 
the Moslem, et cetera, each needs to so intensify 
his own faith as to draw to his way such of the 
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indifferent as would profit thereby. 

In recapitulation, I have said that Universalists 
do not deriy.the validity of other religions for those 
who hold them, yet they’ feel no compulsion to 
accept these religions for themselves. Universalists 
derive their appreciation of others and respect for 


Why I Am Not a Christian | 


Kenneth L. Patton 


A Rebs purpose of these remarks is neither contro- 
versial nor conciliatory. It is purely for purpose 
of information to whomever it may concern or 
interest. 

First, my insistence that the term “Christian” 
does not define me or my religious faith is not nega- 
tive in intention. By it, I do not deny the great 
values in the Judeo-Christian tradition, nor at- 
tempt to escape the real influences they have had 
upon me and the culture in which I live. That I 
was born and nurtured in the Christian church is a 
fact. I continue to affirm, to read and to preach 
many of the ideals and principles of that tradition. 
In giving up the name “Christian” as my name I 
have given up nothing that I considered of value in 
the Christian tradition. 

Secondly, whether I continued to call myself a 
Christian or not, I would have to give up many of 
the shibboleths, superstitions and rites of traditional 
Christianity, for they no longer comply with my 
world view and my estimation of humanity’s con- 
dition and source of welfare. I submit this is also, 
in some degree, true of my Universalist confreres 
who still wish to be called Christian. _My thorough 
naturalism dictates that I must remove myself from 
the supernaturalistic beliefs and practices of all 
the traditional religions, Christianity included with 
the rest. 

Third, I must give up the specific name of Chris- 
tian for the positive value of affirming a wider name, 
which is “universal.” This name includes Chris- 
tianity, so I lose nothing that I had when I wore 
the old name. But it also enables me to include on 
an equal basis that which I find good in all religions 
and cultures. I have not lost the enduring goods of 
Christianity. Rather I have discovered the goods 
in Taoism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, the long tradition of naturalism, 
and the newer traditions of democracy and the 
scientific spirit. I need a name that encircles and 
defines that which constitutes the content and de- 
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their ways from devotion to the rich Christia 
heritage, and from the exemplification of t 
Christian faith in the person of Jesus. Differen 
in worship should not trouble us. Each must fin 
God in the way that serves him best. | 


* * * 


votion of my faith. Universal is the only name bi 
enough. 

Whether we like it or not, the name Christia 
applies to but one of the great cultural traditions 
It will continue to so apply. It is inevitably se 
against such names as Hindu, Buddhist, Moham 
medan, et cetera, which also apply to religiou 
ethnic divisions. Whether I wished it or not, m' 
wearing of the name Christian would set me apar 
from those who wear these other names. But I an 
not so set apart in fact. Therefore, I must find 


name that is inclusive, not divisive. 


This church librarian consulting with an ale: 
mother is rendering a vital part of the moder 
Universalist ministry to parents in the Firs 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Massachusett: 


The Christian see 


MacLean 
(continued from page 7) 
ilooded the earth we shall yet find our greatest and 
losest fellowship. 

Nor do we have truth that serves man without 
janger and without fear of new truth? I believe so. 
uove is not afraid of new truth. Is it truth that 
yersonality blossoms when treated with affection 
ind respect? Is it truth that personality grows best 
n freedom? Is it truth that justice for all, in the 
ong run, serves all best? I think so. I think that 
n these truths that help us address ourselves to 
ife in a dynamic universe is the only promise of 
juman security. Is it truth that wherever good will 
4ses to dominate the counsels of men, that they are 
jrawn together, and that wherever doctrinaire 
assertions dominate, man is divided and driven to 
violence? Is it true that man can find his way with 
serenity of spirit and leave others to do the same? 
Here are truths as near to certainty as man can 
*xperience. 


Dynamic Faith 


- Our faith is a dynamic faith, chiefly a pattern of 
values which are ways of relating ourselves to one 
another and to life’s mysteries and problems. Being 
such a faith, it can more speedily appropriate 
knowledge and revise its own formulations of truth. 
It hasn’t arrived because nothing in the universe 
ever arrives. It does arrive, in another sense, 
because everything in the universe is always arriv- 
ing. The Kingdom of love arrives in the act of love, 
the reign of justice in the act of justice, the joy of 
freedom in the exercise of freedom. Our wisdom is 
that of direction, its life-giving message is good will 
and freedom and emancipation from insecurity and 
fear. 

But what has this to do with the celebration of 
a hundred years of Religious Education? 
_ Just this, that even though we have much diffi- 
culty in being certain about the nature of man, in 
settling once and for all the problem of God, and 
in even finding hope for the peace of the world and 
the solution of other social problems, we have 
discovered ways of addressing ourselves to life and 

1ese should be the very heart of our religious educa- 

on efforts. We take our clues from the nature of 
man and his needs and the laws we are discovering 
as governing the relations of men. The greatest 
truths are the ways of dealing with life. These 
ways should be basic to our efforts to build pro- 
grams of religious education. Probably the greatest 
scovery of educators is that the nature of a child; 
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his restless energy that wants to find expression in 
doing things, his consuming curiosity that generates 
questions enough to drive a parent to despair, his 
love of fun, his tendency to dramatize the life of the 
world in play, — is an educational asset. We are all 
old enough to know people who regard the child’s 
natural tendencies as liabilities and not so long ago 
they were universally regarded as liabilities to the 
teacher. If we cannot use child nature, we have the 
wrong approach. That does not necessarily overlook 
the fact that children can learn unfruitful ways of 
meeting their own needs that may for a time stymie 
even a good teacher. 

Among the things we know to be true is this fact 
that first hand contacts with things and people, a 
direct confronting of life is basic to all genuine 
growth, and that we should be on our guard against 
any substitute. Along with direct experience come 
inquiry, reflection, insight, appreciation, imagina- 
tive play, and devotion. Ideas, concepts, and prin- 
ciples when produced serve us in that they identify, 
interpret, and simplify experience to make it 
available to us in meeting new situations. Knowl- 
edge illumines and enriches experience, skills imple- 
ment it, devotion ties them all together in an act of 
appreciation that lifts all to a level at which a reac- 
tion to such a simple thing as a flower involves 
heaven and earth with all the mystery, joy and 
tragedy in which one is personally involved. What 
Burns does to the mountain daisy or the timerous 
mouse illustrates enriched experience. To think 
of his reaction without the contact with the soil 
and growing things, with the plow and hamble toil, 
and the pain and frustration and good fellowship in 
his human relations, is impossible. So Jet no one 
think that what I am about to say in behalf of 
method implies in any way a lack of appreciation 
of subject matter, of history and nature and society 
or the classics of religion. On the contrary, I am 
interested in a process that enables the young mind 
to absorb these things. You cannot understand 
the golden rule or the first commandment in the 
law or the idea that God is love if you have not 
loved and been loved. What does respect for per- 
sonality mean, however forcefully preached, to 
one who has never been the object of respectful 
regard and concern? Knowledge in and of itself 
never changed character. I am pleading for values, 
attitudes — ways of addressing one’s self to life 
with which we can invade all areas of knowledge 
with the young. It is our value patterns that 
determine how much of knowledge we absorb or 
what use we make of it. 
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I say also that values such as concern us (I may 
be sticking my neck out here) cannot be com- 
municated*except-as they are set in operation, given 
life in human relations in which teacher and taught 
are involved; that they cannot de, that they have 
no existence except as forms of human relations. 
We can hold a value concept and respect it and 
explain it, but it does not exist for this reason. 
Love exists when someone is loved. Freedom 1s a 
relationship between persons. This is why I have 
said that a faith which is so largely a faith of values, 
of dynamic direction, will make method the heart 
of its curriculum, for method is the way in which 
teacher and student relate themselves to one 
another and to the phenomena of life. 


The Teaching Situation 


In the teaching situation values are always given 
life. Those are the values that are communicated 
no matter to what values we give respect and 
reverence by word of mouth. A mother may tell a 
child days and years on end that she loves him and 
that he ought to be more grateful, but if his relations 
with her are highly colored with scoldings and 
spankings and irritation, with uncomplimentary 
characterizations of him, how does he know she 
loves? One can with good reason suspect she loves 
some ideal and imaginary child who would bother 
her less than accepting him as he is as an object of 


affection. Anyway, the child will take her relations 
to him as the answer to the question. Wise little 
guy he is. We are always wise in this way. We 
know love and rejection when these find expression 
in behavior. If a school. forces young people, as 
some unfortunately do, to study the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence and to mem- 
orize poetry in praise of our way of life and, at the 
same time refuses to allow a child to ever question 
a teacher’s statement or act and does not even 
allow a student self government to function, what 
happens to democracy? Those who have experi- 
ence enough of democracy at home or elsewhere 
can absorb much from such study, but without 
that experience, the study is fruitless and may even 
be negative in its results. Democracy has no 
existence except as attitude and organization give 
it life. 

Laying these two statements side by side what 
do they suggest as to what the teaching situation 
should be like? We see at once, I hope, the inade- 
quacy of cornering a child between a couple of 
church pews and directing a stream of cherished 
words at him. 
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Real Discipline Born in Creative Fellowshi 

The teaching situation should provide the sp 
and the materials that will allow children in grou 
to set up and pursue purposes, to address the 
selves to real life. The idea is to sic them onto li 
or rather to allow them to carry out their natu 
desires to manipulate, to explore, question, und 
stand and create. In this situation they are n 
reacting primarily to the teacher, but to life. T 
is where the teacher’s richer experience can ma 
some of the fruits of centuries of human seekin 
and suffering available to meet their needs. A 
children are objects of respect and concern, and a 
together address themselves to their environmen 
Freedom and intelligence are given every oppo: 
tunity in the solution of problems that inevitabl 
arise. Discipline, real discipline of the spirit, arise 
from such situations. The timid get courage, th 
dominating find better ways to serve their ow 
needs, decisions are made where everyone’s voice 
heard, questions and answers are offered an 
respected — all in the day’s work as part of th 
process of living together. 

The subject matter on, for example, the eigh 
year old level may be the story of Joseph, on th 
ten year old level the dramatic story of huma 
evolution, but the values — love, freedom, justic 
and all the virtues that attend these — must 
taught through the human relations setting a// #/ 
time, in al] classes and courses. There come time 
as the child matures when he needs units of re: 
study on Democracy, Freedom, and Liberalisn 
but the experience of these matters must always 1 
attended to. If they are not, we leave the fruits 
our efforts to chance. 

Let me in a word or two summarize and conclud 
I place method in the heart of our curriculu 
because methods determine so largely the humz 
relations that prevail in our work with childre 
which, I believe, are the values that are alway 
communicated. I place method at the heart of o 
work because the methods of address to life ar 
people are at the heart of our liberal faith. Wh: 
we need most is skill in addressing the youn 
life with attitudes, habits and skills that will star 
by them as they pass beyond our time and tl 
horizons of our knowledge and the specific problen 
of our day; that will enable them to go on fro 
where we are to make us all look like old fogies” 
half a generation. I don’t like being an old fogi 
but, by heaven, that is what I desire for the youn 
because there lies richness of life — both grow: 
and security — in our changing dynamic univers 
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; (continued from page 15) 
rmally of plans for the year. Here again was 
other new member, interested in every phase of 
e work of the church, not alone in his department. 
Donald Hoyt of New York, newly appointed to 
e Publications Department, but serving his third 
‘ar on the Board, reported the appointment of his 
mmittee and a meeting scheduled for January. 
his department’s work is limited by a small budget 
id high printing costs. 
Max Kapp of the St. Lawrence Theological 
thool faculty, newly elected head of the Depart- 
ent of the Ministry, presented some of the immedi- 
‘e concerns: the holding of another Seminar next 
ine for new ministers; the problems connected 
ith increased costs of theological education; the 
sed of a code of ethics for ministers. From the 
serve funds allocated for theological education 
vo thousand five hundred dollars was voted for the 
finisters Convocation planned for next April. 
A resolution memoralizing the work of John 
furray Atwood as Dean of St. Lawrence Theologi- 
il School, as past president of the Universalist 
eneral Convention, as Universalist teacher and 
ader, was passed. It was voted to send a memorial 
ft of one hundred dollars to the John Murray 
twood Fund of the Theological School. 
The report of the Department of Church Exten- 
on, with Mary Slaughter Scott as the new chair- 
an, centered in the development of a long range 
lan for church extension. At the request of the 
alifornia Universalist Convention, the Board 
esignated Southern California as an area for co- 
erative work with the California Convention. 
he immediate plan centers in the employment of a 
finister-at-Large in charge of church extension, 
ad the continuation of the Hollywood-Wilshire 
hurch under Sheldon Shepard, begun as a Five 
ear Program project. 
The current issue of One Humanity was presented 
3 the record of the important program of the 
lepartment of Service Projects. Under the leader- 
rip of Gus Ulrich as department chairman and of 
arleton Fisher as director, the program functions 
| Japan, in Germany, at Jordan Neighborhood 
louse and in work camps and institutes in this 
yuntry. 
Ida M. Folsom, chairman of the Department of 
urvey, announced a meeting of her departmental 
ymmittee on November 16 to consider the problems 
assed to them by the General Assembly and the 
resent UCA Board. Miss Folsom reported also in 
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regard to Tarpon Springs, Florida, where she was’ 
sent last year to revive the church as well as to 
serve as lecturer in the showing of the famed 
Inness paintings in the church. This year the 
project was placed under the Department of Church 
Extension. 

Space does not permit the detailed reporting of 
many matters: the appointment of a Joint Adminis- 
trative Advisory Committee with the Unitarians, 
the appointment of an Interim Commission of 
Church Union, the discussion of individuals to 
serve on the committee to draft the By-Laws if 
Federal Union is voted, relationships with the 
International Association of Religious Freedom, 
and many others. 

Perhaps the spirit of the Board is best evidenced 
by the remark of one busy layman who said at the 
close; ‘““[T'wo days are not enough; we need more 
‘time to discuss and plan for the program of the 
church.” 


Unity Universalist Church School, 
Park, Illinois 


Worship Service Department of the Church 
School in the Universalist Church of the’ Re- 
deemer, West Hartford, Connecticut 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


‘“HERE’S HOW TO HELP 
A LIVE CHURCH GROW 


To the Editor: 

At last Sunday’s service, six persons, three couples, 
who live in this area came to our aireh for the first time. 
They never before had been to our church. Seldom, as a 
matter of fact, do we see new faces in our congregation. 

Therefore, the appearance of the “‘new six” set me 
thinking: How can we induce more newcomers, more un- 
affiliated persons of liberal belief in the Triple Cities area 
to attend our services regularly? 

Our metropolitan community has a population of 
more than one hundred seventy-five thousand. Among 
those thousands, there are numbers of liberals who either 
are not church-goers or who are not Universalist com- 
municants, They represent a potential upon which the 
First Universalist Church at 131 Front Street, Bingham- 
ton, New York, should be drawing for its congregations. 

The purpose of this letter is to point out that those of 
us who read The Christian Leader, either in the Triple 
Cities area or elsewhere, would do our church and all 
liberals in the community well if they sought out those 
unaffiliated or misaffiliated liberals, and pointed out to 
them the existence of an active Universalist church in 
Binghamton where they will be welcome. 

Perhaps you, who are reading this letter, live elsewhere 
in the East but know of liberals who have moved to the 
Triple Cities—Binghamton, Endicott, Johnson City— 
or the other communities in Broome County. If so, if you 
have acquaintances who have moved here to work for 
International Business Machines Corp., Endicott John- 
son, Ansco, Link Aviation Devices, or another of our 
industries, you will be doing a dual favor if you notify 
them of the welcome awaiting them at the Binghamton 
Universalist Church, or tell us of their presence in this 
area sc that we may contact them. 

Perhaps such a method of spreading the word will 
result in swelling our congregation and affording them 
an opportunity to participate in the activities of a church 
of tiberal bent. 


Kimpacy Davis 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


AN INVITATION FROM ST. PETERSBURG 
To the Editor; 


Please use the enclosed to renew my subscription. 
It is good to keep in touch with the whole church or- 
ganization. 

We do hear of other churches through the many visitors 
who come to visit us each winter. Our contacts are 
mutually beneficial and enjoyable and we only wish that 
all who come down this way would come to see us at our 
church, the United Liberal Church. There are a number 
of activities they would enjoy in addition to our regular 
Sunday services. Perhaps you good folks could extend 
on behalf of the local congregation, an invitation to visit 
us, while they are stopping in St. Petersburg. 

Mrs. Georce A. WEstT 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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INTEGRITY BASIC 


To the Editor: 

Ernest A. Palmer’s letter, November, 1951, to 7; 
Christian Leader on Preach the Power of Love intereste 
me very much, for I, too, know that the state of th 
world today and the deterioration of us American 
proves that there is “something lacking”. I wonder i 
we are getting too sentimental about love and forgettin 
that a good deal of the present kind is threes aaa 
cupboard. 

eal love and true love go hand-in-hand with goo 
character. I wonder if the churches would concentrat 
more on preaching integrity and noble character, wheth 
more of the genuine love that Christ demands would no 
follow as a matter of course. 


GirALDA ForsBes — 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE KIND OF CHRISTMAS GREETING 
WE ENJOY 


To the Editor: | 

I am enclosing my check for three dollars to renew my 
subscription to The Christian Leader. I should have sent 
it long before this date. 

I wish to express my appreciation for the fine and 
constructive material in The Leader. It comes as a 
breath of fresh air in the midst of the terrific pressure of 
orthodoxy out here in the middle of the United States. 

Linp.Ley J. Cook 
Central City, Nebraska 


SHE GAVE SUBSTANTIALLY 
TO SUPPORT HER CONTENTION 


To the Editor: 

I received your letter and report in regard to The 
Christian Leader and 1 am glad to send the enclosed 
check to help a little toward keeping it up to its present 
splendid standard. The articles are all of timely interest 
and the editorials are always stimulating and helpful. 

The Christian Leader must be kept going for the sake 
of liberal education. 


Oak Park, Illinois Lucia B. ATWATER 


REMEMBER THE CHRISTIAN LEADER IN 
YOUR WILL 


In so doing, you make a perpetual contribution to 
the teaching of Universalism. 

“I give and bequeath to The Universalist Publishing 
House for the support of The Christian Leader the 


For further information, write to 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


The Christian Leader 


WARDS UNDERSTANDING 
THE USSR 

rr Michael T. Florinsky 

fhe Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1951 

rice $3.00 

fes, the book by Michael Flor- 

ky, Towards an understanding of 

SSR, is good reading. It is 

‘dly meant for popular consump- 

n, though anyone might read it 

ectively with profit and enjoy- 


nt. 
About thirty worthwhile pages are 
mt on a chapter entitled, Eco- 
mic Planning. Another chapter 
it might be enjoyed by the lay- 
in is Soviet Democracy in Relation 
the Citizen and to the World. 
Many and various claims and 
tements are made throughout the 
ok. which perhaps could better be 
ide by officials of the USSR. It 
difficult these days to know what 
2 the plans and intentions of 
iders in Russia. The author goes 
| the assumption that he does 
low. In many instances it is 
tubtful 7f he can know. Further- 
ore, it is, of course, necessary in 
is as in all things to see activities 
id planning in the light of the un- 
tlying philosophy. No doubt the 
thor understands the philosophy 
id because of this bias, is less than 
yjective. On the whole, however, 
: gives us a readable outline course 
Russia of yesterday and 
: — TuHeopore A. WEBB 


UFUS JONES SPEAKS TO OUR 

IME: AN ANTHOLOGY 

Edited by Harry Emerson Fos- 
oes 


_ di 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
#1951 


289 Pages 

Price $4.00 

This book opens with a most de- 
tful sketch of Rufus Jones 
itten by Dr. Fosdick. One wishes 

were longer, so charming is its 

wor. Of Rufus Jones, Fosdick 
he was a leading historian of 

ticism (he wrote fifty-one books 

d countless articles) and a oe 
her of philosophy, (he taught at 

werford for forty-one years). He 
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was a reformer in the Society of 
Friends. He became an outstand- 
leader in the extension of a Quaker 
service around the world (The 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee organized in 1917) and he 
became an interpreter of vital re- 
ligion to multitudes in many coun- 
tries and in all the churches. All 
this from a farm boy, born in 
Maine, January 25, 1863. 

find it impossible to review the 
thirteen chapters that constitute 
this book. They are as wide and as 
deep as life itself. They are made 
up of selections taken from the 
many books and articles written 
by Rufus Jones and are grouped 
together by Dr. Fosdick under 
headings as follows: Where is God. 
How Does God Reveal Himself. 
What Is Man. How Explain Con- 
science. What Is Vital Religion. Is 
Science Enough. What Is True 
Mysticism. What Does Prayer 
Mean. What Is The Matter With 
The Church (certainly a must for all 
ministers) What Is The Christian 
Way of Life. How Deal With Dark 
Days (don’t miss this characteriza- 
tion of the Invalid as Hero) Who 
Are the Quakers, and Why Believe 
in Immortality. 

This book is an anthology. It 
may be read from cover to cover, 
but to have it nearby to read at 
regular intervals would pre- 
ferable. For ministers, it is a gold- 
mine of material, except perhaps for 
the doctrinaire humanist who would 
find some terminology objection- 
able. 

There is an earthy quality to this 

rose. It is full of folk sayings, 
illustrations that have a New Testa- 
ment simplicity about them, short 
apt quotations from the world’s 
great minds and humor! You read 
along pursuing some vital thought 
and suddenly you collapse with 
laughter at a story that illustrates 
the point under discussion. 

Yet there is a hard core of in- 
tegrity in these pages. This man was 
no sentimentalist. ‘He was honest, 
direct, candid and at times, hard 
hitting,” says Dr. Fosdick. “It is 
not untypical”, continues Fosdick, 
“that at one meeting, a member 
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prayed immediately before Jones 
= her “*Thou knowest O Lord 
that now we are about to hear a 
Brae many things that are not 
so 


Perhaps the best description of 
Rufus Jones is his own characteriza- 
tion of the meek person. ‘““The meek 
man who does not bluster, or strive, 
or cry, or lift up his voice, or get 
nervous, fussy or fidgety, but quietly 
stands on the truth which his soul 
apprehends, he, in the end, inherits 
the land of promise, the goal of his 
hope.” From these pages and from 
what we learn of the work of Rufus 
Jones, one gets the impression that 
he was just such a man himself. 

—Emerson S, ScHWENK 


THE TAPESTRY OF ETERNITY 
By Nellie E. Friend 
Philosophical Library, 1951 
Price $2.75 
This little book presents the 

sincere faith of its author; sum- 

marized and restated after many 
years of thought and study. 

In recording her conviction of the 
immortality of human personality, 
Mrs. Friend makes use of a beauti- 
ful and appealing figure. She likens 
life to a great tapestry, the one form 
of fabric which is woven individ- 
ually, thread by thread, so that the 
very fabric itself becomes the pat- 
tern. At its best, this pattern de- 
serves an immortal destiny. 


—E.H.L. 


BOOKSHOP SERVICE 


at 
16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


We are ready and waiting 
to serve you, on all 
Sunday School and Church 
Supplies that you may need 


Order your copy of 
Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Time 


Reviewed in this issue 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


-... A Record of Stewardship 


The question is asked, from time 
to time, what advantages there are 
in affiliation with The Association 
of Universalist Women. We shall 
let this record of stewardship serve 
as an answer to those who ask what 
the organization is, what it tries to 
do, and to enlighten our present 
membership as well. 

In Fanuary, just a year ago, the 
first number of The Bulletin was 
mailed .to 10,750 persons. The 
A.U.W. is justly proud of The 
Bulletin since many organizations 
with a much larger membership 
have no printed periodical. The 
cost of the printing and mailing is 
included in the budget, there being 
no subscription rate. Howevers 
many groups did make special gift, 
for this service. 

In February, 10,000 folders for 
the two Diabetic Camps were 
ordered for distribution to pros- 
pective campers, medical groups 
and our own constituency.  Al- 
though this was the twentieth folder 
for The Clara Barton Camp and the 
fourth for The Elliott P. Joslin 
Camp, they were’ each distinctive 
and different from those of previous 
years. 

This same month, the 17th An- 
nual Dedication Day Service for 
Universalist Women was published, 
with 5,000 copies sent out to 120 
groups in 19 states for the tradi- 
tional Ash Wednesday Service. On 
the Friday following Ash Wednes- 
day, our members joined with 
women from all parts of the world to 
observe The World Day of Prayer, 
a program sponsored by United 
Church Women. 

During March, many of our 
churches planned Lenten Services 
that continued up until Easter 
Sunday, the twenty-fifth of the 
month. In order that the women 
might actively support these re- 
ligious services, many groups did 
not schedule the regular A.U.W. 
meetings. 

April was the month for the semi- 
annual meeting of the executive 
board of the A.U.W., when these 
women worked unselfishly for the 
organization they had been elected 
to serve. 
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Four years having passed since 
The Elliott P. Joslin Camp was 
established it seemed fitting to mark 
the occasion in some way. In 
April, Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, the 
camp secretary, prepared a fine 
illustrated brochure, 4,000 of which 
were printed for our own purposes, 
1,000 more for Dr. Joslin’s personal 
use. 

Early in May, the 12th Yearbook 
of the A.U.W. was published. Three 
hundred and fifty Yearbooks were 
mailed directly to the state and 
local Presidents; the rest of the 
1,000 copies printed were sold dur- 
ing the year for the nominal price 
of thirty-five cents. Any person or 
group fortunate enough to have the 
complete file of Yearbooks possesses 
valuable program material and or- 
ganizational information. 

On May Fellowship Day, an- 
other United Church Women pro- 
gram, our women again took part 
in a community service for all 
church women. 

In May, Mrs. Rosalie A. West, 
who had served as Executive Direc- 
tor of The A.U.W. for four years, 
resigned her position to accept the 
pastorate of The Universalist 
Church in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Mrs. West made a real contribution 
to the program during her years 
with the organization and her place 
was not easy to fill. 

On Fune 16th, the annual Flag 
Day program was held at The Clara 
Barton Birthplace. In honor of the 
30th anniversary of the purchase of 
the property, a pageant, written by 
Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, was pre- 
sented by the Birthplace and Camp 
Committee members before an audi- 
ence of some 200 persons. After a 
picnic lunch, guests were directed 
to The Elliott P. Joslin Camp fora 
tour of the buildings and property. 
The new medical center at the 
girl’s camp, not completed for this 
occasion, was ready for the camp 
season. The $5,000 which the build- 
ing cost came almost entirely from 
friends who were interested in help- 
ing us to provide these superior 
medical quarters for the camp pro- 
gram. At the boy’s camp, the major 
improvement was the renovation of 


the barn on the property for use as a 
recreation hall, and the remodelling 
of the kitchen to provide better 
working conditions. 
This month brought to a close 
most of the local A.U.W. programs 
It also ended the fiscal year of the 
organization which meant many 
hours of work for the treasurer, 
Mrs. John H. Miller. Her report 
indicated that groups were making 
a real effort to support the budget of 
well over $60,000. 
The close of this fiscal year 
marked the end of two A.U.W. pro= 
jects. For over fifty years, the 
women’s organizations contributed, 
to the support of Universalist 
Churches in North Carolina. While 
there was some natural regret for the 
end of a happy relationship, it was a 
source of pride to know these 
churches had reached the point 
where they were ready to take their 
place on equal footing with the 
other churches of our Fellowship. 
The church building at Rocky 
ie je North Carolina was Ft 
only property retained by t 
AU.W. ie : 
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Through circumstances beyond 
our control the rural. health service 
program in China was suspended, 
While the manner of it’s closing was 
regretted, it was felt that the pro- 
gram was of permanent value tc 
the Chinese men, women, ,an 
children who participated. The 
A.U.W. was confident this type oi 

rogram would rank high in the 
hae of missions. Had churches 
long ago been concerned for the 
physical as well as the spiritua 
needs of the Chinese people perhaps 
conditions to-day might not Be 
what they are. | 

uly marked the beginning of the 
camp season. Over 300 camper: 
were enrolled, the largest number o} 
diabetics ever together at one plac: 
in the world. These non-sectarian 
non profit camps for diabetic chill 
dren enjoy an international reputa 
tion because of their unique pro’ 
gram, even among other diabeti: 
camps. While not to be measured it 
terms of money, the budget of som) 
$55,000 plus approximately $7, 
(Continued on page 28) — 


The Christian Lead: 


News of Churches and Church People 


ORANGE UNIVERSALISTS BEGIN SECOND CENTURY 


With three former pastors and 
heir wives among the guests of 
ionor, the Centennial observance 
f First Universalist Church of 


Jrange, Massachusetts, was in- 
ugurated Thursday evening, No- 
yember 8, with an anniversary 
yanquet in the attractive setting of 
he recently redecorated church 
lining room where tables were set 
Ip in unique formation for one hun- 
jred and fifty members and friends 
of the society. 
_ Mrs. Kirke L. Alexander, general 
chairman of the week-end commem- 
oratory events, was assisted by Fer- 
aand Mathieu in arrangement of the 
[-shaped head table upon which 
slowed one hundred tapered candles. 
t it were seated the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, general superin- 
tendent of The Universalist Church 
of America, and Mrs. Cummins; 
the Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., 
uperintendent of Universalist 
Srcrches in Massachusetts, and 
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Mrs. Scott; the Rev. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick L. Harrison, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Wallace G. Fiske (1932-1937); the 
Rev. and Mrs. Douglas H. Robbins 
(1937-1943); the Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Emmons (1944-1948) ; 
Mrs. Nellie Cardall, former pas- 
tor’s wife; Mrs. Alexander; Daniel 
H. Harrington, historian and 
moderator; Cyril E. Brubaker, 
chairman of the board of manage- 
ment, Howard P. Warren, toast- 
master, and Mrs. Clara Atherton, 
who bears the distinction of being 
the oldest church member and for 
many years one of the most promi- 
nent and beloved. 

An attractive booklet containing 
a history of one hundred years of 
Universalism in Orange written by 
Daniel Herbert Harrington, Moder- 
ator, was distributed to the guests 
at the anniversary banquet. 

The Orange Universalists began 
their second century of service with 
a series of significant meetings dur- 
ing the next three days of the cele- 
bration. On Friday evening, No- 
vember 9, the Rev. Frederick L. 
Harrison, the minister of the church, 
conducted a Communion Service. 
Saturday night was Family Night. 
Dr. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Uni- 
versalist minister and well-known 
psychologist and counselor, was the 
speaker. Sunday morning opened 
with a Church School Open House. 
The final Anniversary Service was 
held Sunday afternoon at five o’- 
clock. The Occasional Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Raymond 
J. Baughan, Weymouth, Massachu- 
setts. 


THE. ANNISQUAM 
CONTROVERSY 

George Abbe was engaged as 
minister of the Annisquam Village 
Church at a special meeting of the 
Third (Annisquam ) Parish of 
Gloucester, held on October 8, 1950. 
He was recommended for the posi- 
tion by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, super- 
intendent of churches for the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, 
to whom the Annisquam Parish has 
gone for ministers for several years. 


It was stated at the meeting that 
Mr. Abbe was in process of becom- 
*ng a clergyman hen being a college 
instructor, and that he would attend 
theological school and prepare him- 
self for ordination in the Universalist 
Fellowship of Massachusetts. 

On November 28, 1951, in re- 
sponse to complaints by parishioners 
concerning Mr. Abbe, members of 
the Standing Committee and others 

rominent in the affairs of the Vil- 
foe Church were called to an 
informal meeting. A long discussion 
was held concerning Mr. Abbe and 
his Ann’squam ministry. It was 
decided to call a special meeting of 
the Standing Committee for the 
following evening to continue the 
discussion. In the meantime, certain 
persons present agreed to make 
certain investigations. 

On November 29, 1951, a special 
meeting of the Standing Committee 
was held. Those who agreed to 
make investigations reported. It 
was decided that Mr. Abbe should 
be asked to appear before the full 
committee later the same evening. 

Mr. Abbe answered questions 
concerning his work in the parish 
and other activities, and read a 
written statement, which he later 
released to the press. 

After Mr. Abbe had left the meet- 
ing place, the Standing Committee 
voted that Mr. Abbe be requested 
to resign as minister of the Annis- 
quam Village Church, with the 
understanding that his services be 
terminated immediately. The Com- 
mittee voted that the sum of three 
hundred dollars (somewhat more 
than a month’s salary) be paid Mr. 
Abbe, and that he be given the use 
of the parsonage until January 1, 
1952. 

Mr. Abbe was so informed by 
Dr. Earle R. Andrews, a member of 
the Standing Committee, who had 
been elected temporary chairman in 
the absence of the chairman. 

Mr. Abbe stated the following 
day that he would not decide whether 
to resign until he had conferred 
with Dr. Scott, a few days later. 
Mr. Abbe also stated that he would 
not, of course, remain, as the com- 
mittee did not wish him to continue 
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as minister.. 

On Sunday, December 2, 1951, 
the following statement was read 
during the-sérvice in the Annisquam 
Village Church by Chandler N. 
Davis, chairman of the Standing 
Committee: 

“At a special meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Annis- 
quam Village Church on Thursday 
evening, November 29, 1951, the 
Committee voted to request the 
immediate resignation of Mr. George 
Abbe as minister of the Third 
(Annisquam) Parish. 

“This request followed an investi- 
gation of Mr. Abbe’s pastorate 
during the last thirteen months.” 


BOSTON MINISTERS 
. COMMENT ON ABBE CASE 

The Greater Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Association has issued the 
following statement in connection 
with the dismissal of Mr. George 
Abbe as minister of The Annisquam 
Universalist Church. 

“We, the undersigned members 
of the Greater Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Association, deeply re- 
gret the hasty action taken by the 
parish committee of The Annisquam 
Universalist Church in regard to the 
dismissal of their minister, Mr. 
George Abbe, for we feel such action 
is not in keeping with the Universal- 
ist tradition of the free church. 

“Mr. Abbe’s judgment in this, or 
any other situation, may be right- 
fully questioned by any or all of the 
members of his parish, but his right 
to maintain this judgment is a vital 
_ part of his personal liberty as an 
American citizen. We do not 
necessarily endorse Mr. Abbe’s par- 
ticular stand, but we must defend 
his right to take any position de- 
termined by his Christian con- 
science. 

“In endorsing campaigns to raise 
funds for the defense of persons 
under indictment, we believe he is 
not only acting in accordance with 
established judicial procedure which 
allows for the legal (defense of any 

erson accused, but he is expressing 
a8 deep religious concern for the 
worth of every human personality.” 

Signers of the statement included 
Rev. Gordon B. McKeeman, 
Stoughton; Rev. Charles Reinhardt, 
Saugus; Rev. Theodore DeLuca, 
Somerville; Rev. Kenneth Patton, 
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Boston; Rev. Dana Klotzle, Welles- 
ley; Rev. Robert Rice, Arlington; 
Rev. Clinton Lee Scott D.D., Wal- 
tham; Rev. Raymond Hopkins, 
Brockton; Rev. Raymond Sabin, 
Peabody; Rev. Heber Robinson, 
Beverly; Rev. William DeWolfe, 
Medford; Rev. Francis Anderson, 
Abington; Rev. Raymond Baughan, 
South Weymouth; Rev. Robert 


Cummins D.D., Winchester; Rev. 


Kenneth Hawkes, North Attleboro; 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Boston; 
George Williams, Harvard Divinity 
School. 


A.U.W. 
(Continued from page 26) 


spent for the repairs and improve- 
ments give some indication of the 
scope of this undertaking. 

From July, through the summer, 
there were various institutes in 
which the A.U.W. participated— 
Ferry Beach, Midwest, Murray 
Grove, New York, and Vermont. 

August proved a busy month at 
the A.U.W. headquarters where 
every effort was made to have all 
details taken care of before the 
opening day of the convention, 
August 28th. This 58th biennial 
session of the A.U.W. was held 
during the week of the convention 
of. The Universalist Church of 
America. That many of the A.U.W. 
members represented local church 
boards of trustees, departments of 
education, or served as lay dele- 
gates to this larger body was an 
indication of their growing aware- 
ness of the total church program. 
The A.U.W. business meetings for 


which 189 women from 17 states ~ 


and Canada registered were con- 
ducted with smoothness and dis- 
ale by the President,. Mrs. Cyrus 

. Springall. Several workshops, for 
the first time a feature of a biennial 
convention, pews popular and 
worthwhile. Limited space permits 
only a brief statement of the two 
new projects adopted, both of which 
are administered by the Service 
Department of the Universalist 

hurch. 
$4,500 toward the cost of the 
Koishikawa Universalist Center in 
Tokyo, Japan and the $3,000 for 


salaries of trained personnel at the. . 


Jordan Neighborhood House repre- 
sent a substantial contribution to 
these denominational projects. Of 


The A.U.W. pledge of - 


the offering received at the 
Service, $950 was to be used for 
urchase of new equipment 
Fecdan Neighborhood House w 
$650 was to be applied to the Bul 
tin costs. One an the highlights 
the convention was the presence | 
Aiko Onishi, the talented you 
Japanese pianist whose educati 
at The Eastman School of Music | 
Rochester, N. Y. is being sponsors 
by the A.U.W. Aiko played for t 
entire convention upon two 
casions, her major performan 
being on the evening the A.U. 
presented the dynamic gue 
speaker, Mrs. Edith S. Sampsoi 
delegate to the United Nations. | 
September 1st Mrs. J. Russ 
Bowman, a former board membe 
and chairman of the Birthplace a 
Camp Committee, became actin 
executive director of the Associé 
tion. In order to serve groups wh 
wished to use it in the fall, th 
Dedication Day Service was issue 
in September. Many groups Pa 
continued to plan the service fe 
Ash Wednesday so the final figu 
on the distribution of the Foc 
copies ordered cannot be given heri 
In October, a dream of the Cl 
Barton Birthplace Committee 


many years was realized. 


Reservations for 
Ship or Air Travel 
should be made now 
for 
The IARF Conference 
of religious liberals 


Oxford, England, August 1952 


STEAMSHIPS - 
A AIRLINES 
L TOURS 
L CRUISES 
HOTELS 


No Service Charge , 


DAVID L. PEIRCE 


Lexington Travel 
Bureau ‘ 
4 Muzzey St. —_ Lexington 73 Mass. 
Tel. LE 9-2769 % 
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oration of the old kitchen was 
un and furnishings of the early 
Os were to be presented by the 
ton family. The present gift 
P will be moved to oh ell which 
Iso being taal renovated. 
> generosity of our women who 
vided the articles for sale in the 
enabled us to realize over 
for the maintenance of the 
thplace. The Stephen Barton 
ist fund of $4,900, through the 
lerosity of his grandniece and 
shew, was added to our Perman- 
_ Funds. A new education field 
the camps was the arrangement 
exhibits for two medical fairs, 
th of which attracted many 
itors who were most favorable in 
‘ir comments. 
Five hundred letters were sent to 
lated Universalist women at this 
ie which resulted in the addition 
many new names to our list. 
is valuable service was rendered 
Miss Bernice Cunningham of 
sdford, Mass. who also sent 
ckets of literature to many 
men. 
For the first time, One Humanity, 
> Service Department publica- 
n, was printed in sufficiently 
pe numbers to permit wide dis- 
ution in our churches. With 
U.W. cooperation in the work for 
pan and Jordan Neighborhood 
puse, this excellent quarterly 
ould interest all A.U.W. members. 
In November, the final Bulletin 
1951 was mailed—to 11,000 
rsons, an increase since the first 
the year; the A.U.W. page ap- 
ared in The November Sr ian 
sader as it has for over 45 years. 
oth of these provide helpful in- 
rmation yet there were many calls 
r specific program material. Two 
tle folders, prepared with these 
quests in mind, were printed in 
ovember. A third leaflet contain- 
g basic A.U.W. information was 
so planned for this month. These 
aflets were ordered in quantity to 
: distributed without charge and 
> were glad to supply them for use 
other departments of the Uni- 
rsalist Church. 
December—the last month of the 
ar, Church Fairs, the Ingathering 
vice for The Birthplace and 
amps, special programs, all lead 
> to Christmas Day. Many groups 
ed the Flag Day pageant which 


he 1952 


was printed well in advance for 


December programs, but however it 
was done, the filled stockings and 
baseballs have made the camps for 
diabetic children possible. Over 
5,000 of these were sent to local 
groups; some A.U.W.s do not use 
the coin cards. In many Universal- 
ist homes a red candle was lighted 
Christmas Eve in memory of Clara 
Barton whose birthday was on 
Christmas Day. 

—Anne S. BowMan 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE RUNYAN 
LONGBRAKE 

Chaplain Major George Runyan 
Longbrake, United States Army 
(retired) died at his home in Seattle, 
Washington, November 25. 

For many years Chaplain Long- 
brake was distinguished representa- 
tive of the Universalist Church in 
the military chaplaincy. His was a 
ministry of universalism in the 
noblest sense. On one occasion, 
when orthodox chaplains shied away 
from a certain service, Chaplain 
Longbrake performed it without 
hesitation and with consummate 
understanding. The service was a 
funeral for an Arab-American sol- 
dier. Chaplain Longbrake not only 
conducted the service, he read the 
service for the dead from the Koran. 

Major Longbrake was born in 
LeRoy, Illinois, May 9, 1876, of old 
American stock, one of his ancestors 
being a member of the Jamestown 
Colony. He was educated in the 
Galesburg, Illinois schools, in Lom- 
bard College and in Ryder Divinity 
School. 

Being of the earliest possible age 
a member of the sixth Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, he interrupted his col- 
lege course to volunteer for the 
Spanish American War, taking part 
in the Porto Rican Expedition in 
the spring of 1898. It was this ex- 
perience that formed his determina- 
tion to become an army chaplain, 

In 1903, Chaplain Longbrake was 
married to Gertrude Marie Brands- 
mark, then a high school teacher in 
Northfield, Minnesota. After serv- 
ing in several pastorates, the last 
being in St. Pauls Universalist 
Church, LaCross, Wisconsin, during 
which period he was chaplain of the 
Third Wisconsin National Guard, 
he was in June 1916, called to the 


Mexican Border and at the end of 
this expedition was es chap- 
lain in the Regular Army with the 
rank of first lieutenant from Febru- 
ary 16, 1918. 

His first station was at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, with early assignment to the 
Seventh Cavalry at Camp Harry J. 
Jones, Douglas, Arizona. Later the 
regiment, General J. D. L. Hartman, 
now of this City (Seattle), com- 
manding, was ordered to Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii. In 1921, the 
regiment was returned to the States 
and Chaplain Longbrake, after 
nearly six years tour of duty at Fort 
Worden, Washington, became chap- 
lain of the third attack group, Fort 
Crocket, Texas. His last station 
was at Fort Lewis, Washington, 
where in October, 1933, he was re- 
tired for physical disability. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by 
a nephew, Alvin Longbrake of Can- 
ton, Ohio; two nieces, Mrs. Willard 
Carlson of La Grange Park, Illinois, 
and Mrs. William Guess of Fort 
Meyes, Florida. 


Rew Dear Greetings 


TO ALL OUR CLIENTS 
OLD AND NEW! 


We Have 
WIDEST VARIETY OF 
SCRIPTURES 


MANY VERSIONS — MANY 
STYLES — MANY LANGUAGES 


BEST VALUES AT ALL PRICE 
LEVELS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 


Boston 8, Mass. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Renewed license to preach to 
Wells Behee, Woodstock, license to 
be renewed for one year. 

Granted full fellowship to the 
Rev. Boyd Tucker, Norwalk, he 
having served a full year in that 
church, having been ordained in the 
Methodist Church. 

Harriet E. Druey, 
Secretary. 


Pie) 


GOWN 


» PULPIT- CHOIR 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
1 Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Authorized the ordination of Miss 
Ida M. Folsom after receiving the 
report of the special examining 
committee. 
Estuer A. RicHarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOW- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 
Notice is hereby given that the 
Massachusetts Fellowship Commit- 
tee will convene at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on Wednes- 
day, January 23, 1952, at three 
o’clock, for the examination of Mr. 
William Parker on his application 
for license as an ordained clergyman. 
AtBERT F, ZeIcLer, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOW- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 

Notice is hereby given that the 
Massachusetts Fellowship Commit- 
tee will convene at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on Wednes- 
day, January 23, 1952, at half past 
two, for the examination of Mr. 
Francis C. Anderson “as to his fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abil- 
ity for the ministry of the Univer- 
salist church. 

AuBeErt F, Zigcier, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMIT- 
TEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

On November 28, 1951, the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship granted a let- 
ter of license to the Rev. Ralph M. 
Barker as an ordained clergyman 
for the duration of his ministry of 
the Rockport Universalist Church; 
accepted the Rev. Robert Mac- 
Pherson on transfer from Ohio; 
voted to recommend the Rev. 
Richard G. Sechrist for reciprocal 
fellowship. 

AxBert F. Zigcier, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE \ 
Notice is hereby given that the 
Massachusetts Fellowship Commit- 
tee will convene at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on Wednes- 
day, January 23, 1952, at half past 
three, for the examination of Mr. 
Francis Rockwell ‘“‘as to his fitness 
in purpose, character and ability for 
the ministry of the Universalist 
church.” 
Apert F, ZIEGLER, Secretary 


The Bethany Union for Young Wo 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. : 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer — 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


‘A Liberal Avia Colles 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for | 
responsible citizenship and for | 
positions of leadership in busi- | 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE i 
The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
January 18, at eleven o’clock. ! 
Following the business meeting, 
there will be two motion pictures,, 
Life in Williamsburg and Fose Iturbi, 
Pianist. ; 
Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Dumas, 
CO-6-0240 by Monday, January 14, 
Marion H. Pike, Secretary — 


Give me the ready hand rather 
than the ready tongue. 
—GaRABALDI 


The Christian Leade: 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


| UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA 


resident and Chairman of Board 
rustees: Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, 
Grant St., Wausau, Wisconsin. 
eneral Superintendent: Dr. Robert 
amins, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
ss. (Director of Departments of 
irch Extension and the Ministr 

ecretary: Miss Esther A. Rich 
son, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Yeasurer: Mr. Howe Anderson, 
Mi C. Penney Store, Concord, 


(ssistant Treasurer: Miss Edith 
bowie 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
ss. 

1steesé 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, P. O. Box 
, Tarpon Springs, Florida (Chair- 
n of Department of Survey and 
Siscuey 

Yr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 150 S. 
nton Ave. at Court St., Roch- 
sr, N. Y. (Chairman of Depart- 
nt of Publications) 

Jr. Max A. Kapp, 13 College St., 
nton, N. Y. «c hairman of De- 
‘tment of the Ministry) 

Rev. George M. Lapoint, 514 
) Ave. S. W., Rochester, Minn. 
hairman of Department of Edu- 


ion) 

Mr. Holbrook Mulford, 814 N. 
k Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. (Chair- 
n of Committee on Budget and 
ntrol) 

Mr. George H. Prall, 158 Robin 
ad, West Hartford, Conn. (Chair- 
n of the Department of Public 
lations) 

Mr. J. Albert Robinson, 34 Mc- 
en St., Brunswick, Maine. 

Mrs. Mary S. Scott, 474 Lexing- 
1 St., Waltham, Mass. (Chairman 
the Department of Church Ex- 
sion and Vice-Chairman of the 
ard) 

Mr. Levon Seron, 81 No. Chicago 
, Joliet, Ill. (Chairman of the De- 
rtment of Business Administra- 


n 

Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, 9 Hanover 
, Concord, N. H. (Chairman of 
= Department of Service Projects) 
Executive Committee: Dr. Brainard 
Gibbons, Chairman 

Finance and Investment Commit- 
: Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, Chair- 
an, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Central Fellowship Committee: Dr. 


nuary, 1952 


Emerson H. Lalone, Chairman 

Nominating Committee for 1953 
General Assembly: Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison, 18 Page St., Augusta, 
Maine, Chairman 

Director Department of Education: 
Rev. Horton Colbert. 

Field Workers: Miss Mary Lillie; 
Miss Virginia Ward, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Director of Youth Activities: Miss 
Alice M. Harrison, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Director of the Department of Ser- 
vice Projects: Rev. Carleton M. 
Fisher, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Part-Time Director of Public Re- 
lations: Rev. Dana E. Klotlze, 16 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Part-Time Director of the Unified 
Appeal: Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Association of Universalist Women 

Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, 
Acting Director; Mrs. Daniel L. 
Taylor, Camp Secretary; Miss Anne 
Hull, Office Secretary,16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Universalist Youth Fellowship 

Miss Rozelle Royall, President, 
Women’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Association of Universalist Men 

Mr. Harold S. Latham, President, 
17 Pleasant Place, Arlington, N. J. 

Universalist Ministers’ Association 

Rev. Albert F. Harkins,President, 
263 Du Page St., Elgin, Illinois. 

Universalist Publishing House 

Mr. Harold S. Latham, President, 
17 Pleasant Place, Arlington, N. J. 

Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, Acting 
Manager, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 

The Christian Leader: Dr. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, Editor; Miss 
Alice E. Dorr, Managing Editor, 
Room 309, 108 Meee tare Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


EDITOR ELECTED TRUSTEE 
OF ST. LAWRENCE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

At a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the St. Lawrence Theolog- 
ical School held in November, Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor of 
The Christian Leader, was elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees. 


Blame-all and Praise-all are two 
blockheads. —BEnyAMIn FRANKLIN 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


ETL ee eee 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 
Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


An advertising salesman boarded 
the Chief and took a roomette. He 
carried with him only a small grip, 
and the porter inquired of his other 
luggage. 
vail aa none,” said the man. 

“Why, I thought you were a sales- 
man,” said the porter. 

“That’s right, 1am. But I don’t 
need a lot of luggage, I sell brains.” 

The porter scratched his head and 
finally said, “Well, you are the first 
traveling salesman that ever rode 
this train without samples.” 

Do you have a young adult 
group in your church? If so, 
write Jean Norton, Secretary, 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Starr King School of Ministry (Section 520, P. L. and 


2khk1 Le Conte Ave., Ime 51 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


In this number Nie? miss) 3 
UNIVERSALISM AND YOU IN FIFTY-TWO Sie * ; etd 
an exciting report of new plans and projects for the new year. °°) ~ 

THIS IS ONLY ONE OF MANY ae 
stimulating and inspiring articles which 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


will bring you in future 1952 numbers. 


Watch for the 
GREAT LAYMEN’S NUMBER 
by laymen for laymen coming soon! 


Our globe circling associate editor and president of 
The Association of Universalist Men - 


HAROLD S. LATHAM 


who is traveling completely around the world during the first four months of 1952 will 
give you spot news and keen comment on 
what he sees as he moves from port to port. 
His itinerary takes him from New York to Cuba, through the 
Panama Canal to Hawaii, and ultimately to cities 
in India, Africa, China, Japan, Egypt, Greece, Italy and France. 


JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
The Life and Work of a Noble Universalist Minister and Teacher 
by. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
Will appear serially in the near future. 


DON’T MISS A SINGLE NUMBER OF THE CHRISTIAN LEADER IN 1952 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Send me (OR) Send my friend 


The ‘Christian ™Léader Yor one ,, Citys: hiiibs sient ales botecniare « ogee ob <i State: 225s... Ae Rh 

year beginning with your .Janu- hk 

ary number.) (Enclosed find $35, - <6 iie...5.2 sisters dinct) kin, oor fhesetirel Rage nae icing a vcs 9 iano a eS ee 

or bill me 3 r¥ r 
Git ys crah o)cipes cceste cere he btee reas Sear States (0290005, See “ 
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